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GLIMPSES OF GREAT BRITONS 
CAUGHT AT WESTMINSTER.) 
\| BRAND has been Speaker of the House of 


mimons now for nine Vears, and the moral 
d every time he takes the chair has lost some 
its sharp point. But it is undoubtedly a 
e thine, a remarkable tribute to the high tone of 
sh political parties, that Mr. Brand’s nomination 
s office should have been received without dissent, 
iat his conduet in the chair should never be seri 
called in question. Mr. Brand commenced his 
tical career as ‘* whip” of the Liberal party. There 
hing questionable in the business arrangements 
hip, at least in the present days. The earlier 
name of this minister indicates possibilities of 
sactions that would not always bear lheht As 
mage Secretary it was not only his business to 
ip men who were willing to vote from convie 
ut to buy up others whose votes were purchasa 
\ whip of to-day has no patronage to disp List 
there remains to him the d ity OF arranginy 


ror 
| divisions, and he must do what he can to bring 


n about. He is, in the fullest acceptation of the 
a partisan. Naturally he believes that his party 
he state are synonymous terms, and regards as 
ogy Macaulay's lament for the days ** when non 
for the party, but all were for the state.” We 
in recent times heard of the consciences of 

ls-in-waiting being troubled, and Gold-sticks have 

ened because of difference of opinion with her 
ed according to Act of Congress, 
ess, at Washington. 
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vernment on questions of hig 


) { 
ard o { 


In It 
vonder 
party eady to a 
aubsen ter 
this 
nominated 
No longer stride 


in Parliamentary life. At 


Homme a 
Mr 


and t lected to the 


position ot 


character that Brand was 


char 
eoul > la hi 
i single bound he passed from strictest and 
Host unquest 


honing 


partisan into the seat 
] 


read of the House, the ab 


of the judicial 
solutely impartial dietator of the moment 
ous questions momentarily arising in the 
This hap 
of the life 

It seem 


procedure of the assembly. 


pened in 1872, toward the close 
at P. 
ed a bold ste p but it has been 
tified by eve 


of the ore irliament of 1868 
fully jus 
nts. Mr. Brand is certainly 
the best Speaker the present generation of 


He has a pe 


eculiarly dignified manner, a full resonant 


members can call to mind 
voice, and a de liberate, not to Say solemn, 
Intonation These are qualities of manner 
and appearance which have a great deal 
to do with the suecessful fulfillment of the 
oflice But Mr 


qualities of mind and temperament which 


Brand has the additional 


complete the character of a model Speaker. 
He is a perfect master of the laws, tradi 
tions, and customs which he has to admin 

I do not remember his ever being 
at disadvantage in this respect 

circumstances under which he is 
put to the test are fuller of difficulty than 
pertains to most offices of a similar char 


rete) he 
‘ i i) 


House of Com 
hundred 


rules of the 


mons vo Deve K over two 


years, 
They are themselves numerous, and in 
To master them is, of 
What 
man may 
have the rules of the House off by heart, 
but he 


of circumstance 


minutia mitricate 


course, a matter of application. 


changes is circumstance A 
can not foresee the concatenations 
that 


decision 


suddenly arise and 


demand instant from the chair 


House 


uch debate 


may be proceeding drowsily 
The 
‘as it did to Mr 


horizon may seem 
Hammond when, 
‘ve of the outbreak of the war be 

» France and Prussia, Lord Granville 
consulted him on the state of the political 
veather. Ina moment, in the twinkling 
All 


the benches may be in uproar, half a dozen 


a storm may break forth 
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members may be on their fee 

and the Speaker may be called 
outa moment's hesitation to dec 
ty question involving the 
he shall have paid the close 
what 


the earlier part of the sitting 


has been said during 


more Trequ 
Mr. Bran 
His ter 


forever memorable 


These Crises hieave 


curred in the time of 


any preceding Speaker 
. 


fice will be 
of the 


had to gcrapple with this in its 


birth of Irish obstruction 


and always virile forms It is 
for 


possibly have been on 


to claim: infallibility 
there 


when, the episode complete and 


any NH 
may 


reflection afforded, wise people ha 
able to point out wherein the S 
would have done better had he d 
erwise. But the Speaker unhap; 
not these advantages of opportu 
reflection, and of consideration of 
including thie 

quences of the step he may take Hy 
with 


is developing 


isode as a whole, 


to deal the case as it arises 


while it itself, and 
Brand never fails to satisfy the si 
justice and the general intelligence 
vast majority of those present at the si 
The Speaker of the House of Com 


| has a salarv equal to that of the P 
| Minister. 


oth cultivate polities on £ 
In addition, the Speaker has) 
in the precincts of Westminster a pleas 
town house looking out on to the 1 
On the whole, the emoluments of the: 


a vear., 


are not incommensurate with its duty 
itsdignity. Both these are met wit] 
Mr. Brand, and it will 
great loss to the House when the ines 
ble time comes that he shall leave 1 
chair without intention of ever mor 
ing it. In Mr. ther 
more than ordinary chances of this ca 


excellence by 


Brand’s case 
In addition to 1 
ordinary chances of humanity, Mr. Bi 

may any morning wake to find him 
a peer of the realm. 


ity suddenly arising. 


He is heir-prest 
tive to one of the oldest baronies of 
kingdom, and his brother, Lord Da 
seventy three 

The Speaker takes the chair at 
o clock on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursd 
On Wednesday the H 
The 
business of the evening sittings 1s w] 


and Fridays. 


sits at twelve, rising at six. 


called private business, that is to say 


pri 


furthering of bills promoted by 
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s or corporations This is gen 
sed of considerably before 
hour at which public 
ences As the session w 
s worked off 


larter 
larter past 


put and 


business of the sitting begins. Mon- | two hours 
and Thursdays are government | private 


ts, whereon only bills promoted by House 


resol 


sters are discussed Private mem 
3 ae 


ppear to have a fair share of the pens 
since Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and | toils 
lays are nominally devoted to their | fresh 


cr But in one way or another the | soon 
of private members 1s considerably speer 
oached upon. It was during one of | n 

arlier sessions of the administration | with 


Disraeli that a notable device was On Wednes 
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that In the 

‘rupulous 
er small, thei 

o chance of progress 

inding Orders debate 

eremptorily ite rrupted 

the remaining fifteen 

‘learing off the 

so that the 

Thus a man 

vhich the 

wid vhich, 

vould cer 

> were pe r 

B ' the opposition 

licient voeal foree to keep 

sion rolling till a quarter 

a victory as substantial 

din the division lobby. 

il¢ ally the debate stands 

nine cases out of ten 

rarge of the bill or reso 

vusted his opportunities in 

ya tavorabie place on this partic 

ilar day \ll other days of what may be 

left Of the session are appropriated, and he 

as well withdraw his bill as leave it 

lessly on the orders 

Tuesday is the most favorable day for 

private members desiring to bring under 

the ce of the House questions in the 

form of resolutions. On Tuesdays notices 

of motion have precede ce of the orders 

of the day, and if a member gets a good 

place for his motion, he starts off with his 

speech as soon as the questions are dis 

posed of, has all the evening for debate, 

nd full opportunity for taking a division. 

On Fridays this privilege is considerably 

curtailed. Though nominally a private 

members’ night, the government largely 

with private members the advan 

‘the evening. Supply is always 

vn as the first order of the day on 

vs, and members moving resolutions 

an do so only in the way of introducing 

them as amendments to the main ques 

tion, that the House resolve itself into 

Committee of Supply. This is all very 


vell for the member who has the first mo 


tion on the paper He can proce ed to the 


conclusion of a division precisely 
ght on Tuesday But it will be 
ived that if the resolution is nega 
ind private members’ resolutions 
no further division prior to 

ito committee Can take place dur 


ing the sitting, because in rejecting what 


was formally an amendment to go into 


committee, the House 
eided that it will fo 1 


there is an end of the 


formula in which the 
Gladstone frequently d 
W hen a resolution con 
ona Friday, introduce 
supporters, and which 
rude ly Opposing he is 
to explain to the w 


pre destined to defeat 


» has detir 


nto comn 
matter 
subtle 1h) 
ISCOVEYDS at 
ies before 
dl D\ Ole 
he shrink 
often at 
fortunate 


that. after 


House is not expressing a del 


damning opinion on tl 


le q IeSTIO} 


orable friend has so much at heart 


question is,” Mr. Gladstone savs 


er or not the House wi 
Committee of Supply, 
we shall not commit 
tive negative on the r 
honorable friend has s¢ 


l] resol ve it 
and in vot 
ourselves to 
esolution 

ymuchat he 


Which he has advoeated in a spec 


much ability.” 

Publie bills, whethe 
by ministers or pri 
through many stages 
the statute-book. At 
formally asked for the 
is only in the case of 
a speech is made at th 
of the purpose of the n 
this is a mere formali 
the printing of the bil 
mediately on leave be 
duce it. It is on the 
the principal fight tak 
to be contested. It ist 
the understanding is ¢ 
ed, that on the second 


r they be int 
vate membre 
before the 
the outset 
ir introducti« 
important Dil 
is Stage ¢ X} 
ieasure, \ 
ty, a prelimi 
l, which follo 
Ine given to 
second reading 
es place if the 
inderstood—t} 
rievously disr 


reading all that 


House has to do is to debate the prin 


of the bill, leaving its 
ation in committee. 
ond reading, a day is 


details for cons 
If a bill pass its 


named for con 


tee. When the House resolves itself 


committee, the Speake 
the mace is removed 
to the chairman of cor 
many of the functions 
thority of the Speaker. 


‘r leaves the cl 
from the table 
nmittee are dep 
and much of thi 


Whilst the spe 


er is in the chair, a member can speak ¢ 


once on a particular motion, In comn 


tee, he may speak as « 
variation of rule whi 
fect upon the tone of 
the Speaker in the cha 
torical; in the presen 
of committee, they ¢ 


When a bill has passed committee, 


awaits it the stage of 
amendments made in 


often as he likes 


+h has a striking 


the sitting. W 
ir, members ar 
ce of the chain 
ire conversatio! 
report (that is, 
committee are } 
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o the House), and final 
tage of third reading; 
ch, if it 
in the House of Com 
to the House 


where it proceeds 


has been in 
woes 


precisely similar 
House of Lords the 
is the Lord Chance! 
ersonage nominally of 


but not en 
] 


adignity, 


hex rly so much 
is the Speaker of the 
the 


regulation of its pro 


f Commons In 
e House of Lords is 
The Lord 
even. the 
of nominating sue 


remocracy, 


llor has not 


speakers If two or 
the 
oment to rise, and none 
to the 


rancellor is quite help 


Pers moved at 


are 


ned five way, 


difficulty is settled 
the 


on one or 


side of the House moving 


‘ Lord 


ldy shall be heard 


I 


EARI 


Knowsw ho or 


ik 


GRANVILLI 


Lord 


atter 


were further disp 


VISION 


When bills have 


ted. there would bea di 
passed through 


ll their stages in both Houses 


receive the roval assent. 


present reign a 


commission, and ther 
added to the stati 
If we 
Commons, or 
lol 


LODDY We 


House 
iwhile 


cateh 


look in 

stand 
in the shall 
glimpses of some of the men 
whose 
the 
morts ! 
forth 
without 
House of 
been less picturesque than it has 


] When one 


been 
of the year 1876, 


hames are ott 
public 11ps Place 
bit 


One has but just gone 


tenest on 


a i 


Who never Shall return 
] hall : 
life that of the 


Commons would have 


whose 


morning In 
the 
world was amazed to learn that 
Benj 
and that it had in his place been 

Bea 
consheld, it wi: thought that 
Mr. Di 


imin Disraeli was no more 


dowered Ww 


veary of the long 
deliberately chosen 
means of retirement 
fore-front of battle 


which the continued existence 


from. the 


of 


"the House of Lords supplies 
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surmused that in the 


tances of the Upper Cham 


| reckless beaw sabre of 


Vartare would be tost 


would languish amid 
House 


ot understand their lordships 


of Lords, that 


es of the 


lordships would 


miusinterpret 
two he would 
that he had re 
scenes. This 
House of 
it had its 
chagrin 


that between thie 


to 


and 


presently come Wisi 


maimed amid more familiar 


vas prophecy uttered in the 


Commons, and in some measure 


Pron and 


birth 
Members 


tive. | rl 


1 disappomtment 


vhether Liberal or Conserva 


regretted the withdrawal of 
It did 


\ the House 
Mr. Disraeli, 


one of its principal ornaments 
em at the moment ho 


hot se 
is to get 


and it 


on at all without 
Was natural in the circumstances to 
had made a mistake which 


iva lay 01 
he would always rue 


Very soon it became apparent that Lord 


Beaconstiel vas gvett'ng 


on very well in 
It is true that in the 
inclination 


Lords 


deed wit 


rst SeSSI There was some 


on the part of barons of newest creation 


to stare W h well-atfeeted bewilderment 


when Lord Beaconstield raised his voice to 
: 


when he 


1i44 PD 


t lOKE Db 


erack a little 
he educated the peers as he had earlier ed 


atte mpted to 


oratorn il pitch or 
it in process of time 
ucated his party He had several phases 
of oratorical manner, one of which seemed 
suited to tl 


Nobody could assume 


admirably 1e new atmosphere. 
a grander, vaguer, 
or more solemn style than Lord Beacons 
field when oceasion appeared to demand 
it The either 
when he did not want to convey partie 


] 
uar 1 


demand was recurrent 


formation, or when he 


conceal a partic ilar movement of policy. 


As these 


auring t 


emergencies Treque ntly arose 
ie exciting times concurrent with 
the tlourish of 


Lord 


this 


a spirited foreign policy, 
had to 
admirably suited the 
chamber and the audience. In the House 
when Mr. Disraeli, literally 


pufling out his cheeks, speaking in deep 


Beaconsfield early recourse 


hich 
of Commons 


d waving his right arm as 
ge of the Light Brigade, 
declaim grandiloquent pas 
hh the 


hat 


Empire’ formed a 


note, he is not altogether un 


i¢ ading 


" - ¢) { »t 
MOUS OL Lilt LACT 


that some people be 


COTS 
iow the Gal 
at him, and that presently some man, with 


sharp incisive speech, would rise and prick 


desired to | 


igWway opposite were laughing 


the bladder of his inflated orat 
the 


adanver, 


House of Lords he was fre« 
Lord Granville, it is 

accustomed on these oceasions to 
playful smile to cross his genia 


he 


suggest 


and whe lh rose he Wo 

lightest that th 
earl’s sentences were a trifle too 1 
But the 


] 
Stvie 


Nance 


sarcasm 


majority of the House |i 
It had about it the ring of 1 
triotism, and justly glorified a st 
of the 
[In course of time Lord By 


honored apex which was 
peerage 
field ventured upon epigrams, and t} 
ticular style of audacious personal | 
for which he was so famous in the 
mons. Before he died he had obta 
ascendency in the House of Lord 
exceeding that hardly won in the | 
of Commons, and when it was know 
he intended to speak, noble lords er 
in to hear him with as much eager « 
osity as if they were ordinary commo 

But it is with the 
that the fame of Mr. Disraeli is assox 


he 


In some respects he 


House of Com 
and in connection with which 
rest his fame. 
far more successful Parliamentary s} 
than Mr. Gladstone. If it 
weighty and exhaustive argument ot 
creat question, Mr. Disraeli had no c¢} 
with Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone 
and often does, speak for two o1 
hours, maintaining the attention o 
audience throughout the whole of 1 
Mr. Disraeli, whether in the ¢ 
mons or the Lords, always failed wher 


er Callie 


Space, 


laid himself out to deliver a speech 
extended beyond the space of an h 
His great triumphs were in his brief 
speeches, spurts of twenty minutes’ lengt 
full of point and sparkle. In ordes 
make a speech of two hours in lengt 
man must needs have a certain proporti 
of facts to work upon. 
displayed a constitutional liking for fa 
and when of occasional necessity he ea 
to handle them, it was not with a maste1 
hand. In proportion as he was permit! 
to disregard facts, or even to distort the 
so was he successful in dealing with the: 
But if he could get away altogether fro: 
this hard ground, giving full run to | 
fancy and wit, he was at his happiest, «1 
was the cause of the greatest happiness 
others. 


Mr. Disraeli never 


Since Lord Beaconsfield’s death, a fact 


frequently asserted has been officially a 


knowledged, and the whole world knows 
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THE HOUSE 


ie Was really a year older than ae 
ted records give him eredit for Born 
1804, he was five years and a week older 
Mr. Gladstone 


er years of his life his personal appear 


Certainly during the 


His indomitable 
always brought him to the front of 


justified statistics 
Tray when his presence Was needed 
it was not difficult to note 
application of whip and spur 
hour 


» evidence of 
For 
two before he | 


or had to speak 


d Beaconsfield sat on the feont beneh 
the Lords with arms folded, legs cross 
head slightly bent down, and eyes half 
ed. It was this last peculiarity which 
rked the growth of the final change 
attitude had been the same for a quar 
of Lord 
s had a oft 
Commons he seated himself 
front he had a little 


it of crossing his legs, care fully arran 


a century. Beaconsfield al 
reat of immobility. 
ien in the If 
either 


bench, 


i¢ the skirts of his frock-coat over them, 


ding his arms, and so sitting apparently 


OF LORDS 


nthe 


a eareful obse rver would note 


In a reverit But whilst vet he was 


Commons 
that a 


pair of keen eyes were roaming 


over the in eve 


benches Opposite, takin 


movement of the adversary, noting 


. ’ , 4 
Was 1n his place and who was absent 
coming and 


to 


were fone and 


turn wateh the 


the 


neg eentral cf, 


; : 
other si | t 


the table. who was neve 


still a mom When Lord Beaconstield 


first went to the Lords he m 


wbtalhe 


habit of mon tary atchfulness 


eh place to % 


later it had 


] 
ial semi-somnoleney, 


brief return to the older manne 
Mr. Lowe took 
Viscount 


particular sitting 


islon vhen 
House of 


Dut no this 


Oc 


Lords as Sher 


the 
DrOOKE 
Lord 


took fil \ | he 


Beaconsthi scarcely Tor a moment 
’ " 
familiar face and 


he nee 1O Drow 


vy oht 


In conjunction 
with himself this new sphere 
The last sp Lord 


in Parliament 


Be aconstii¢ ld di 


livered lacked nothing in 
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the spasmodic energy with which he in, tum would be received by work 
these last days simulated vigor His ticians. Still it was a tri imp 
voice was raised to the loudest pitch His was noted as a curious incident of 
arms were flung about in liveliest wind- | erwise not eventful evening. t] 


EDs. 


Aisin 





LORD BEACONSFIELD TO THE HOUSI 


mill] hio He was on his favorite the figures of the division were announce 
theme e did not speak so long as had Lord Beaconstield, coming in from 
been his habit on these topics, for mid lobby, made straight for the front m 
night was ne ‘at hand before he rose terial bench In other circumstances | 
He intervened at the close of a battle the would have been regarded as an aug 
conclusion of which was foregone It He was the leader of a party that had 
would prove a somewhat humiliating tri- defeated the government What n 
umph, since every one knew what the natural than that he should straight 
Lords would do, and how absolute would) take his place on the ministerial ben 
be the inditference with which their dic relegating its occupants to the cold shad 
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though noble lords 


sition? But 
the incident, it Was not without 
Lord 
precious lt Was 
of But 
not take place when a 
ol 
This was the last 


House 


interest to those to whom 


field’s life was 
of absence mind 
do 
is in full 
] 


S1ICal 


vd Beaconsfield entered the 


freak 
ngs 
) Possession 


faculties. 


Gladstone. in’ his seventy second 
walks with perfect uprightness 
ce, and is able in a single week to 
1a budget and explain a 
Bill Of late his attend 
the duties of the House 
ena little less persistent 
equently, as the hand of 
wk approaches midnight, 
stent like the Arab, and 
ntly stealsaway. He has 
etraved some disposition 
eco the creed of speech 
formerly distinguished 
It was the old complaint 
his colleagues in his 
r administration that the 
er left them searcely any 
to do in their places in 


His 


dless vigor not only coy 


Hlouse of Commons 
the necessities of his own 
but was at all times ready 
Dur 
there 


been oceasions when Mr. 


» the work of others. 

the current session 
stone has actually dele 

d to a colleague the duty 

lying to a question put to 

If Still he 

<, and sometimes seems to 
e it He fills up odd lei 


moments in the course of 


never shirks 


eht’s sitting by inditing some of his 
With a blot 
pad on his knee, he steadily writes 
But if 


rt aching correspondence. 


Ist the debate is in progress 
sently he comes to speak, it will be dis 

ered that all the time he has had one 
open, and that no passage of import 

since 
fell 
lighting from his carriage, that he has 
sented to leave the House before the 
Last session, dur 


e has eseaped him. It is only 


iecident, when he stumbled and 


he Was quite over. 
the tumults with the Irish members, 


remained in his place throughout, walk 
for the 
iich obstruction achieved its purpose. 


out constant divisions with 


GREAT 


Mr 


TiOst People ol 
mental | is 
hour 


eCrwise 


What 


tion, to thre 


BRITONS 
Near hin Tr 


Bright, his 


On the 


const 


usury 


ant 


bench 


COMMPAnLOM at 


Interva 


Bright 


Ihh 
thus left 
WHlCTL Thue 
Oc? ind t 
i? 
He sits 


marve 


ipred 
Wilderness 

cpp als i 
iterances 


{ 


leht, OF some 


House, to whom this 
sacred 


Mr. ] 


isure to 


sent Parliament 
full 
nya 
- 


I rom time tot 


in rr 
t he 


vet predomina 


terance OL soni 
His was the first vy 


Par 


isal 


renity of the 


falle hh 


ple 


SKLILTUL Management o 


night Mi 


Bricht Cale 


] r ] 
angel OF ok though tl 


moment 


at 
the placid waters, 


the 


ed, with something of 


the ¢ 


his c¢ 
Lie 


ana 


miecad 


During the e) 


ilst the Jing 
vas moved to the ut 
exceed 
Olce 
lament atter it 


rooves 


strike 


Las 


convenient 
Venl 


initerestil 


abinost 


Hous Is 


Listens 


PidOus 


Whether 


CPILIES 


MOUr IS 
the 
returned 


particulal 
of 


has 


sSteTice 
rhit 


ive political 


pre 
lite 


oes Were 


neg scornful sper ch. 


to disturb 


the se 
had 
under the 
One 


Mr 


dow b, and 


Disraeli 
like 
e similitude did not 


the 


any one), troubled 


Mr. Disraeli complain 


pathos in his voice, 
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of this unwonted intrusion Everything 
had been going on so nicely and calmly 
Parliament and the nation were wearied 
of the high pressure n »which Mr. Glad 
stones governmen Li been conducted 
With his clear imsight, Mr. Disraeli had 
perceived what was the need of the hour, 
and he vas admirably fulfilling it The 
Liberal opposition, cowed by their stupen 
dou reat at the polls and disorganized 

f Mr. Gladstone from 
were not in a mood to cavil 


» sheathed, carbines oiled and 


Swords 
pul away Peace and polite hess reioned 
in the House. Upon this scene Mr. Bright, 
one quiet summer evening, strode, and, 
without a word of warning, fell upon min 
isters in general, and Mr. Disraeli in par- 
ticulat L forget what the precise ocea 
sion of his wrath was But | remember, 
as if it were yesterday, the righteous wrath 
of Mr. Disraeli, and the indignant cheers 
from the Conservative benches when the 
Premier denounced this untimely disturb 
ance ol the pt ice 

What happened then is what always 
happens when Mr. Bright speaks. Lord 
George Bentinck made a shrewd guess 
when he said that if Mr. Bright had not 
beena Quaker he would have been a prize 
fighter Advancing age has not tempered 
his militant spirit His sword is perhaps 
not swung so easily and sO lightly as of 
yore. But it is always ready to flash out 
and come down on the head of his tradi- 
tional enemies There Is ho one on the 
Liberal benches who comes within mea 
surable distance of Mr. Bright’s power of 
ageravation Lone usage to responsibil 
itv of office has mellowed Mr. Gladstone’s 
manner He feels that he is leader of the 
House as well as leader of his party, and 
that members on the opposite side, howey 
er oppose din polities, or whatever amount 
of provocation they may give, havea claim 
upon his courtesy Mr. Bright holds no 

vhich imposes those restrictions upon 
his natural manner. He is in charge of a 
luchy, but has fewduties. He may there 
fore enjoy his fling when he pleases, and 
he not infrequently pleases 

There is one little habit of speech which 
is pregnant with meaning to students of 
his manner It is among the most whole 
some and powerful restraints on disorder 
ly speech in the House of Commons that 
all remarks must be addressed to the Speak 
er, and that when one desires to indicate 


particular persons, they must be mention 


ed by a certain cireumlocutory an 
eous phrase. This is a usage w 
Bright habitually breaks throug! 
turns upon honorable gentlemen « 
with straightforward and minatory 
Frequently the indication is mad 
by a scornful wave of the hand, 
plainly as gesture can, adds the we 
naille.” This manner, not less t] 
speech, is pardonably aggravating t 
addressed. It is perhaps a failing 
Bright's character that he is not 
comprehend the possibility of any o 
differs from him being otherwise t 
the w rong. This happens in all « 
versial relations. It crops up in 
scornful and fiery epistles which 
time to time see the light, in whi 
right honorable gentleman smites 
back-handed blow at some. one 


| speech or writing has been brought 
his notice. 


As an example of this kind of sett 
the question, the case of Sir Charl 
derley (now Lord Norton) will suftic: 
citation. At the time when Sir ( 
was President of the Board of Trade 
occupied a (for him) unfortunately yn 
nent part in the debates on the Mer 
Shipping Bill, Mr. Bright had occasi: 
take part in the debate. Coming acy 
Sir Charles, who sat attentive on 
Treasury Bench, Mr. Bright, with o 
those expressive waves of the hand 
missed him in a single sentence 
right honorable gentleman,” he said 
a dull man.” Perhaps nothing « 
more precisely hit off the character 
more especially the manner, of Sir Chai 
Adderley than this phrase. But ther 
not many public men who would | 
cared to say it to his face in the Hous: 
Commons, and with this perfectly unc 
tional manner, as if what was under « 
cussion at the moment was not a li\ 
man, but the monument in Trafa 


Square. As for the Tories, Mr. Brig! 


made up his mind about them years ag 


a circumstance which now saves him som 


mental wear and tear, if it does not sp: 


them occasional contumely. It is sonv 


pleasure toa man that his adversary should 


discuss him, even with fullest intent to 
him despite. It at least shows that the 
are people somewhere who are not qu 
of the opinion of his detractor, who the 
fore feels it necessary to convince the 
Mr. Bright never discusses a Tory. 

would think it as willful waste of time 


ao 


re 
le 
yt 


ry 


He 
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e the law of gravitation If 

se of his daily life a Tory comes 
s path, he instinctively and with 
ess joyousness hits him a crack 
ud. But that is all. 
oht’s 


particularly dating from the gwen 


reneral health is of late, 


‘ 


of nervous pow 
Wworh awa 
only a slig 
a nervous 


him show that 


crowd of faces turned upon him lacks t 


THE MINISTERIAL BENCH A NIGHT DEI 


ection, much improved He is able 
take his full share in duty on the Trea 
Bench, will remain for late divisions, 
rreq ently takes part in debate. He 
moreover, partially vanquished acu 
is terror which possessed him after the 
us illness which led to his partial re 
nent from public life. For some years 
1e came to the House he found him 
ittacked with a sudden faintness when 
he rose to speak. Time after time he 
down to the House proposing to 

ik on some great question He has sat 
he bench, saying to himself, ** When 
man is finished, I will rise.” But 
en the critical moment has come, and 
opening has been made for him, he has 
ink back. When at last, by a strong 
reise of will, he has placed himself at 
table, his limbs shook, his tongue fal 
d, and the onee clear, full, strong 
um of speech has dribbled forth in in 
titudes. This lasted only for a few min 
es, and presently the orator was in his 


+ 


once gave and seven 


inspiration which i 84 
possessed with a momentary disturbing 
power 

As Mr. Bright atfeets the lower end of 
the bench, he generally has for companion 
the Marquis of Hartington Within the 
last year Lord Hartington has made long 
and steady strides in publie opinion \t 
the outset of his Parliamentary career he 
was handicapped by a lack of fluency and 
a painful vn He has frequently 
shown himself a man of undaunted cour 


age, never fearing, under whatsoever cu 


cumstances, to tell the full truth and the 


\+ t} 


precise truth A e Same time he 1s shy 


and reserved f he had been found at the 

marriage ‘ he would certainly have 

taken a seat » lower end of the table, 

nd would unfeignedly have regretted to 
he invitation Kriend 

But when the invitation assumed the 

form of a command, as it did upon the tem 


porary retirement of Mr. Gladstone from 


the leadership of the party, and again on 
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the Premier's illness at the end of last ses 


Sion Lord H irtington has shown himself 


All his of 
The matter is 


worthy of the place fauits 


speaking are 


in his manner 


: : ’ ’ er 
uniformiv excetient, and probably those 


who only know him as a speaker by read 


his speeches Wil 


} 


concede 


Ing reports of 


marvel that 
the 


orator, 


men should not him nearly 
highest rank as a 


His 


admira nN 


> ] 
Parliamentary 


| chosen, his 


words are vell sentences 


eonstructe al. his sense clear, and 
] 


his : But, except on rare 
he 


, = 
mobile manner, a voice that lacks the qual 


oceasions When he is roused, has anim 


"TCaPrness 


and a tendency to fall 
intonation, which com 


pel his listeners These are mat 


ht oft 


fand spoken of lessnow than 
In the 


ere SIX 


ne Lord | 


have become better acquainted 


ears ago. 


mean 


itington and the House of 


r. His lordship is a sort of 


ho will stand a good deal of know 


ing, and the more he is known, the greater 


becomes the admiration. 


He is essentially 


worthy man Upon him the Liber 


al party in the House of Commons and 


throughout the country rests with 


ht 


un 


troubled thou in view of the contin 


geney W tiie hy they hope Way lone be avert 


ie removal of their present leader. 


Hartingt 


nb Chara 


on’s Liberalism partakes of 
It is 


His convictions are 


teristic of his being 


DrO@LreSSLV¢ 
p,and are not moved by ey 
it blows But in spite of his 
vedukedom, his aristoeratie tend 
Liberal 


conviction, 


s. he Isa 
ind most natural 


Liberal to-day than he was a 


vear agwo, and though he will never be a 


Radieal, he w 


f the steady 


ll always be fully abreast 
resistless tide of Liberalism, 


hich foes 


English 


with the onward movement of w 
nee of the educated 
man 
Ar ible contrast to Lord Harting 
ton is furnished in the person of Sir Will 
Harcourt William 
us degree many of those qualities 
Lord Hartington He 1 
fluent At one time 
entered the lists with Lord Bea 
consfield as a phrase-maker, and came out 


He 


is a sort of Uhlan of party debate, except, 


MAK 


lam Sir has in con 
SP 
lacks is 
ind witty 
Nhe 


even 


ofthe ec 


mflict by no means disgraced. 


perhaps hi with him 


the 


it he does not carry 
terror which marked the raids of the 


Uhlans in a recent war It seems para 
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doxieal that so habile a speaker 


and ready a wit, should do so litt 
age among his opponents, shoul 
in many cases damage his own 
The explanation of this is to be 
the fact that if Lord Hartington la 
of the lighter graces of Sir Willi 
court, the Home Secretary is a 
deficient in that weight of charact« 
Lord Hartington brings to bear 
he undertakes. There is an impres 
the mind of his audience, rightly on 
ly acquired, that Sir William H 
when speaking is thinking mor 
success of his next joke than of t 
or wrong of the cause he is advocnt 
attacking. He will have his jest 
have his estate—here represented 
cause committed to him to plead. 
cession to the Home Office was vic 
without apprehension by those w! 
at heart the stability and continue: 
| As 
William Harcourt has not done a 
The 
that can be said of him in connectio1 
his discharge of the duties of Home # 
tary is that he is too rhetorical in t 


perity of the government. 


to justify these fears, worst 


swers he from time to time has to n 
questions touching his department 
stead of giving to a plain question a 
ple he 


written out on foolseap, little essays 


answer, brings down, car 


1 


of point, in which he discusses thi 
question from all possible points of 
and finally dismisses the question: 
some doubt whether he has received 
answer at all. The House of Con 
like Sir William Harcourt 
Lord Hartington 
Dilke, but he often amuses it, and is s« 
ly than Mr. Bright 
breaking the calm of an evening 

sudden turmoil. This said, it 
added that Sir William Harcourt is not 
man to be too hastily dismissed from 


does not 


likes and Sir Cl 


less suecessful 


must 


culation in any attempt at prognosticat 
of the future of men who sit to-day be 
the first place on the Be 
He is able and ambitious, and ther 
some day flash upon him a clearer vit 
the pathway to the supreme posifiol 
which it is no diseredit that 
Some evidence of hitherto w 


pected qualities of self-control were f« 


Treasury 


he shi 


aspire. 


coming early in the session, when, dui 
the absence of Mr. Forster in Ireland 
took charge of the Arms Bill in eomn 


tee. On this occasion he astonished ¢ 
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SeRS, 


t 
4 
y 
t 

' 


THE HOUSI 


ody by the patience, courtesy, and ad 


le mixture of firmness and conces 


vith which he performed a difficult 


a final struggle for supreme power, 


ad circumstances so fall out as to bring 
» pass, Sir William Harcourt will have 
ike account of Mr. Chamberlain. The 


nee of the junior member for Birming 


to the office is not quite unprece dent 
since Mr. Cross, by grace of Mr. Dis 
made a similar leap, and Mr. W. H 


th advanced to the position, though 


iore measured steps. 


But neither Sir 


urd Cross nor Mr. Smith personally 


ns a fit parallel with Mr. Chamberlain. 


the first place, Heaven has thus far be 
ved upon the President of the Board of 


ide a perpetual youth. 


He is, accord 


GREAT BRIT 


ot oGs 
o = Say 
PRE ayane ow b=3 5 


COMMONS 


ing to the reckoning of the almanac, actu 
ally in his forty-sixth vear. But to see him 
seated among the bearded men on the Trea 
Ssury Bene hi he looks rather like twenty 
five, sometimes even like eighteen Mr 
Chamberlain has long had in his mind a 
fixed and steady ide: roal Tor whieh 
he is bound, ane becomes, aS the months 
roll by, increasingly probable that he will 
reach. it His character Is a rare combi 
hation Of Commercial ‘apacily and polith 
eal aptitud Krom the very rst hour he 
rose to address the Commons he took his 
place as one of the best akers in the 
House \s President f Board of 
[Trade he has contirmed the fullest and 
most generous estimate Of his abilities 
Courteous in manner, gracetul in speech 


capable in business, Voung In years, and un 
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ne success, Mr. Cham 


{1 deal to do in the 


history of whatever 
may live through 
and long loose limbs 


fullest length which 


MIN 
wii i H) 


Hilt 


HON. HENRY FAWCETT, M.P. 


the stranger in the gallery will notice 

in the most prominent position on the 

Treasury Beneh belong to Mr Forster. 

Mr. Forster has alwavs had a good opin 
f 


lO O| 


himself—a circumstance providen 
tially designed to compensate some lack 
of appreciation on the part of others He 
achieved his great Parliamentary success 
when in charge of the Edueation Bill, and 
though in one sense it made his political 
fortune, it proved his ruin Men on both 
sides of the House were so grateful to have 
this vexed question settled in some way or 
other that they were overlavish in their 
praises of the dexterity with which Mr 
Forster had steered amone the rocks and 
shoals that awaited the bill in committee. 
ew of his ability so entirely com 

d with his private opinion that he has 
wen ready to undertake with a 

er might be the most 

In 1874, the most 

task Was the leadership of the dis 


organized Liberal party. Mr. Fi 
quite ready to undertake it—mu 
ready than the party to accept 
ance In 1880, the most difficult 
the newly formed administration 
[Trish Secretaryship, and Mr. Forst 
a light heart, reached 
hand to take the tillen 
since happened that Mi 
has publicly counselled t 
honorable gentleman to 
from a post for which 
Biggar pleasantly put it 
notoriously unfit.” Th 
ever, will not be accept 
timony of Mr. Forster's f 
He has certainly not suc 
but this has not been du 
of energy, self-devotion 
honest purpose. He |: 
before him the one sing! 
to do his duty, and to m 
end of the ills which bes 
land. He has failed, a1 
only person utterly surpris 
himself. He was full) 
of the difficulties of the 
and did not underrate thi 
connection with others 
he felt an honest conviction 
before his superior intellige 
his long experience, his adn 
istrative skill, and his hap; 
almost unique, admixture 
gentleness and firmness 
iron hand under the = s 
elove—Ireland would own a new 
queror as strong as Cromwell and 
loved as Carlisle. This, we know, lias 
been quite the result, and the trage: 
not without a touch of comedy in 
Forster's air of bated contemplation 
Mr. Childers has something of Mr. F‘ 
ter’s self-confidence, but it assumes a 1 
complaisant form, and is, on the w! 
more justified by results. As a spea 


the Minister for War is verbose, and pro 


to platitudes. His speeches are very |: 
but few would deny him the placid « 
joyment he derives from the deliv: 
more especially those who are abl 


leave the House after hearing the inti 


duction, and return in time to hear 
conelusion, having in the mean wi! 
pleasantly dined. Mr. Childers is on 
the very few men in the administrat 
who do not feel that they were born t 


} 


Premier. He has done so well in the \ 


ried offices that have fallen to his charg 
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might reasonably accept the Pre own 
if in the distribution of office it 
sway. Inthe mean time, hay- | question 
nistered the affairs of the Navy, | savs so; if 
tent to look after the Army tion, with 
irles Dilke is one of the CONMSPIC frank speecl 
esses of Mr. Gladstone’s admin- | sion that here 
When the cabinet was being | darkened rooms 
1e Opinion was widely held that | of blue or red lig! 
ries Dilke had a right to be in cessarv to the conduct of business 1 
it For some reason his claims Foreign Office Members of the present 
stponed, and he accepted the office | House who also sat in the 
er-Secretary of State for Foreign | surprised to find how mui 
This post, always an important | know of British relation 
eived fresh dignity from the facet | powers without the dis 
chief Was in the other House lowed by an eartl quake 
House of Commons is the centre of | of somebody's fleet to blockad 
il life in England. It is there | else’s ports 
the rudder of the ship 
eisheld. As represent 
n that House of the For 
Ottice, Sir Charles Dilke is 
more in evidence than 
Granville. It is conceded 
both sides that as far back 
e memory of man goes, 
never was a better Under 
Secretary. Sir Charles is inti 
ly acquainted with Euro 
n politics, and with some 
ypean personages. He has 
casing presence, a courteous 
ner, and is yearly increas 
iabilityasaspeaker. One 
claim to fame which may 
reed on his behalf is that 
isentirely broken through 
traditions of his office as 
have been understood by 
of his predecessors. In 
ist Parliament there were 
things more painful than 
ear Mr. Bourke answering 
tions addressed to him on 
vn policy. The Under 
tary was wont to stand 
he table of the House of MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 
mons as the unwilling 
ess stands in the box to which he At the 
been dragged by the strong arm of. sits Mr. Fa 
iW He told as little as he could. resting on 
iring his meaning by embarrassed listening 


ch, and exciting the sympathy of his) answering questions 
ers by the misery, both physical and in the House 
tal, occasioned by the conflict evident- was dark to his ph 


nngeon in his mind between the danger he was de pende nt l kindly 


telline too much and the necessity of the manipulation of the figures : fact 


ist appearing to answer the question. which he handles with such mastery Mr 
Charles Dilke never embarrasses his Fawcett’s memory 
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What amount of labor is entailed upon 
him in committing to memory statements 


cited with verbal accuracy. Since 
cepted office, Mr. Fawcett’s energy has |) 
directed rather in the channel of work t 
But his suecess is invariably complete. | of talk. He was, whilst he sat belo 
With tl gangway, one of the most frequent 
vith more regularity than other of the tributors to debate. Now lhe 
ministers, sends to the reporters’ gallery 


which he purposes to make I do not know. 


1e Object of securing accuracy, he 


» works 
the Post-office feels through every cha 
manuseript copies of his answers. It is the force of his vigorous, enlightened 
hese which appear in the report of the | practical mind. 

following morning; but they are, with 
remarkable fidelity, word for word what 
the Postmaster-General has recited to the 


The bearded and spectacled gentl: 
who sits on the other side of the table 
position exactly facing the Premier is > 
House. Sometimes he answers three or Stafford Northcote. The 


hour q 


leader of 
iestions in a sitting, and the natural | opposition sits through the long night 


tendeney of his mind is not toward terse- | an attitude not less characteristic than t 


ness. He is prone rather to say too much | peculiar to Mr. Forster. Mr. Forster, q 
than too little. But all his answers, writ- | unconsciously, makes as much of hin 


ten on paper which he can not see, are re- | as possible. He sprawls all over the p! 
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one could help seeing him, even a step which in » mind of some of. his 


re not seeking him Sir Staf- followers w: ‘onclusive of his untitness 
cote, on the contrary, both phys le: rshily Wi a very small mat 
the front bench, and morally in . Suitable to the merical proportions 
ns with the House, makes as lit » party which had taken it up 
self as possible With his knees all irned upon ‘cise moment 
pressed together, his 
sped up his slee Ves, 
head bent, he dumbly 
e to have the good 
to pay any attention 
nd, above all, not to 
nselves any trouble on 
unt This frame of 
ivried through all 
ns with publie life, has 
ch to do with the settle 
f the lately agitated con 
about the suceession 
ord Beaconstield’s place 
tatford Northeote is too 
va party which includes 
its ranks young bloods 
Lord Randolph Churchill 
\lr Chaplin 
Sir Statford Northeote is 
ie kind of man to excite 
isiasm in his party, he has 
rsonal character which 
es respect, and even a 
ier sentiment of esteem, 
ie part of the House of 
ions. He is the model 
English country 
With a turn for poli 
Looking to the suecess 
ved DY Lord Salisbury, il 
ybable that Sir Stafford’s partial fail h the Premier and his colleagues had 
ie to the fact that he is not able | lef bh House [t was nothing to the 
spense with some of the finest in leader 1e Opposition, being one oi those 


of a gentleman in order to gain a tle harassings on the march which tl 
triumph. He has a mind ineapable | light cavalry of the Conservative force is 
reeiving fine distinctions in etymol- | accustomed to carry out No one appeal 
The subtle ramifications of mean- | ed to Sir Stafford Northeote for his opin 
n the word ‘** authentic,” for exam- | ion or his testimony : tting imme 
re beyond him. If a thing is the | diately opposite the accused, he knew that 
at the Pynes or in the study of his | the charge was wholly croundless, that 
1 house, it is true at Westminster; and | the ministers had withdrawn before the 
same holds good with respect to what | question was put, and were therefore quite 
se. With this lamentable deficiency, | in order. Knowing this, it appeared to 
Statford Northeote is not able to take | him the natural thing Li ie should 
idvantage of openings for attack. For | state the facts; and this did 
mople, when one night last session the | result of the tri WM} hant : ‘quittal of the 
rth Party discovered that the Premier | accused, and the discomfiture of the ac 
some of the principal members of the | cuse1 Such a thing would have been all 
ernment had been guilty of a breach | very well elsewhere, in the ordinary avo 
the rules of the House, inasmuch as | cations of life but in the House of Com 
v had left without voting after having | mons, and in > circumstances, it con 
id the question put, Sir Stafford took_) vinced at least a section of the Conserva 
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that Sir Stafford Northcote was 


on the contra 


hody is 


lon the recollection of 


this, and of many 


happen throughout the session, 


id go to invest Sir Statford with 


a power 


ol q lite 


a ditferent kind from what might 
be exercised in similar circumstances by a 
Yet it 
mistake to suppose that beeause Sir Staf 
ford Northeote 


lacking in enterprise, he 


more brilliant man. would be a 


is modest, courteous, and 
is therefore de 
have had 
with the 
House of Commons, its ways and its in 
Kew 


in p ible atfairs; 


ficient im ability Kew men 


a more thorough acquaintance 


stincts have had wider experience 
few bring to bear upon 
their conduct a clearer intelligence or a 
Statford 
an orator, as indeed he 
But he 


is a clear and pleasant speaker, with a 


sounder judgment Sir makes 
no pretense to be 


makes no pretense of any kind. 


humor something 
like that the mild light of which 
upon the pages of the Spectator. 


gentle, old-fashioned 


beams 


Sir Richard Cross makes up a fair aver 
age with his colleague in the matter of self 
Sir an excellent 
Home Secretary, and the self-satisfaction 
with 


assertion Richard was 
his labors remains with him to the 
present day Some one has said that in 
the be 
traced resemblance to some particular bird. 


face or manner of a man might 
If this general principle be accepted, there 
will be no difficulty in discovering in the 
face and of Richard 
something of the chirpiness of the spar 


manner Sir Cross 


row—the sparrow that has done well in 
the early morning search for worms or 
crumbs, and who, with head sharply cock 
ed on one side, and weather eye glancing 
pertly round, is prepared to give its opin 
ion on things generally, and its advice on 
any subject in particular 


W hen we come to Mr. W. H. Smith, we | 


once more get back within the range of 


modest men Evidence of this predomi- 
nating feature in either case is supplied by 
the varied manner in which the right hon- 
orable gentlemen, addressing the House, 
deal with the table. Sir Richard Cross 
advances to it with confidence and treats 
it with familiarity, leaning his elbow upon 
it in jaunty fashion, whilst he lays down 
the law Mr. W. H. Smith approaches it 
respectfully and even gratefully, holding 
on to it with both hands, in obedience to 
that human hankering after physical con 


tact which possesses nervous per 
they feel that the eyes of an aud 
fixed upon them. 

of 
most familiar ti 


These are some the creat 
whose names are 
lic at 
places are found on the two fror 
But 


aL poly of greatness 


home and abroad, and f 


those favored seats have 1 
There are 
throughout various parts o7 | 
many Whose names 
the reader of the Parliamentai 


Below the gangway on the L 


men I 


are 


there sits in the corner seat Mr. | 
wary and watchful, grown spare 
in the service of his country, 
some furrows on his brow implant 
by anxiety for the rights of privat 
bers, and for economy in the adn 
tion of public departments. On 
Mr. R 


known to several generations of mi 


ner bench above him = is 


as ‘' Peter.” The issue of the wen: 
tion has had 
Rylands. 


a soothing effeet up 
His speeches are fewe1 
presidency over little tea-room ¢; 
more intermittent. Time was whe 
was almost always engaged either in 
ing up an amendment, in giving 

of it, in moving it, or in withdray 

Whilst Mr. Disraeli was yet in the H 

Peter’s anxiety that he should tread 

right course led him frequently into s 

It was on one of these occasions, W 

had drawn upa terrible indictment ag 

the Premier, who sat upon the Treas 

Bench, successfully concealing any fe 

of contrition that might possess hin 

a piece of paper was handed about th« 

bench, subsequently made the tour of t 

House, and finally reached the Pren 

whose grim face relaxed into a sn 

The verse ran thus: 

‘Preposterous Peter! prithee cut it short 
We know that Dizzy doeth what he didn’t « 
Still, we would hold that life the sweet 
That gave ten Dizzies and dispensed with P 

This was cruel, as coming from those w! 

advocacy Mr. Rylands had undertak: 

But his speeches were certainly long 

had not always the desired effect 

It is hard to fix any particular lov 
as associated with the presence of M 


seph Cowen. It is characteristic « 
that he does not follow the general ¢ 
ple, and by early attendance secur 

ticular seat. If there is one empty 
where when he looks in, he drops in 
his only preference being that it sho 
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ikground, if possible under the | amount of notoriety by natural insensil 


Mr. Cowen has of late lived un- itv to the courtesies of the House. An 
vith his own party. On the whodoes not shrink from interrupting 

iestion he took a view diamet speech of Me. Gladstone or Mr. Bright 

posed to that of Mr. Gladstone, ironical cheers or minatory shouts has 
sequently found himself in union his uses in party warfare. When to this 
ore exalted Tories, known at the quality he adds the possesslon of a snuftl 
ie name of ‘‘the Jingoes.’ At box always generously filled and liberally 


defection was observed by the Lib- dispensed, and when on dull evenings lhe 
i, pained silence. Then it came will make sport by delivering some dis 
penly lamented, and eventually jointed remarks which he regards as a 
n became an object of abuse by speech, the foundation is laid for acquir 
verals, Whose record of service to Ing a certain position in the House Chis 
il cause would seem exceedingly | Mr. Warton fills. 


veside his own The 
of Liberalism were 

d sufficiently broad to 

liberalism of criticism 
espect to ditference of 

on a particular ques 

Some eccentricities were 
ed to Mr. Cowen in def 
to his living in a free 
No one objected to 
iring in the House in a 
»wned hat, or to his pref 

for the sartorial fashion 

vdon-on-Tyne as com 

vith the cut of a Bond 

tailor. But when these 
nees of originality mani 
themselves on a partic 
question of polities, Mr. 
n was denounced in print 
i speech, and combined 

made, not altogether 
mut fair chance of success 
case of a highly sensitive 
to drive him into perma 
residence in the camp of 
nemy. 

this back bench sits Mr. 

a true gentleman, born ae 
chance in the cottage of a 
king collier. There are few men in It is something of the same kind of con 
House whose opinion carries more | sideration that has made the fame of the 
vht than Mr. Burt’s, and when he rises | Fourth Party. This important factor in 
ldress the House, the benches all fill | English polities had its birth in the first 
ie sound of his strange Northumbrian | weeks of the first session of the new Par 
ch. Naturally Mr. Macdonald, an-| liament, in connection with the attempt 

working-man’s member, selected a | of Mr. Bradlaugh to enter the House. At 

on the floor of the House where there | first sight, and upon recollection of his 


and history, Lord Randolph 
J 


be no chance of his being overlooked. | character 
Macdonald is in every respect the re- | Churchill is not precise 
e of Mr. Burt, who is neither vain, ig- | whom one would expect to come forward 
The young 


yv the personage 


ut, nor presumptuous. as the champion of religion. 
in the Conservative benches Mr. War- | er son of a duke, and of lively tempera 
a new member with the new Parlia- | ment, he had, before taking up politics asa 
t, has earned for himself a certain | serious pursuit, chiefly enjoyed the oppor 
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s position afforded him 
pleasant His record at 
vVhat may be regarded as 
Lianit He got as far as 

Pie 


thereatte} generously retired 


petition with more needy or 
OUS youth His father hap 

vn Woodstock, elected him 

he Parliament of 1874 He 

ushed himself at long in 

always interesting, 

someti 1} ant, upon which he en 
tered with Sir Charles Dilke on the ques 
tion ol] inreformed corporations Kor 
several vears in succession Sir Charles 
Dilke brought forward this question. Lord 
Randolph Churchill met it with a nega 
tive, and the House made a point of being 
present at the encounter But it was in 
the new Parliament, when Mr. Bradlaugh 
attempted to enter, that Lord Randolph 
Churehill leaped Into fame When Mr 
Bradlaugh first appeared, her Majesty’s 
ministers were seeking re-election There 


vas no one on the Treasury Bench of 


more commanding position than Lord 
Frederick Cavendish Members were as 
sheep without a shepherd, and Lord Ran 
| With gay audacity, seized the crook 
indertook ve the tlocek. He 

is joined in this new crusade by two new 
members 10 composed a delightfull 


odd incongruity One was Sir Henr 


y 
\ 


Wolff, an able, experienced, and adroit 
man of the world He had been private 
secretary to more than one minister, had 
mixed with ambassadors, and held fora 
I period the position of chargé laf 
es in a first-class legation. The third 
ber of this strangely constituted “par 
vas Mr. Gorst. a middle-aged barrister 

the mat er Of an attorney 
| situation became 
three gentlemen increased in 
resently coming to be known 
Party, became the object of 
regard by a publie always 
1used It was felt that the 
party was of itself an 
lus If Mr. Gorst had 
would have had a quality 
commonplace that would have relieved 
it from not If Sir Henry Wolff had 
been the arrangement would have 
appear lisappointingly natural. But 


to have this voung lordling the acknow 


ledged chief of the middle-aged barrister 


and the K.C.B., versed in the inner mys 


teries of European diplomacy, tickled the 


palate of the House During 
sion the Fourth Party filled a 
and made a great noise At the 
of the current SeSSION, diseor 
appearance. The occasion of 
out remains for the present as 
ed for as little Peterkin found 
of Blenheim, that great vict 
amongst other services to the st ite 
en us Lord Randolph Chureli 
they fought each other for, no « 
make out.” It was said the enn 
out around the couneil board 
was discussed an lnportant mea 
the Recovery of Small Debts (Lin 
of Actions) Bill, which Lord R 
Churchill subsequently introd 
finding no support for it, was o 
withdraw. Certainly Mr. Gorst 
repudiated any hand in this great 
statesmanship, although when 
his name was at the back of the bi 
ever it be, early in the present sess 
Party was broken up, and thoug! 
since occasionally acted togethi 
though it has been recruited by the 
sion of Mr. Balfour, the Fourth Pan 
longer a power in the state 
The Irish members who follow 
of Mr. Parnell sit on the benches 
the gangway on the Conservative 
happy disposition of themselves, ori 
taken up with intent to make the: 
disagreeable to some one, but w] 
resulted in general convenience 
they had, in the ordinary fashion 
the floor, they would have great] 
moded the Liberals, who overeroy 
moiety of the House allotted to them 
Parnell does not fulfill the expect 
naturally formed of him by peopl 
read his speeches or follow the w 
of lis poliey. If in Ireland the op: 
tions of the Land League are marke 
fire and shears, the burning of homest: 
and the cutting off of men’s ears, the 
liamentary manner of its president 
es the other extreme of mildness. HH: 
what might easily be made a graceful 1 
ner of addressing the House. Whe 
first entered, bringing with him an int 
ty of hatred of all that was Saxon tl 
tonished easy-going Englishmen, his 
sion reached heights or depths that n 
something ludicrous. With hands « 
ed, teeth set, and face paled to dea 
white, he stood, and almost hissed 0 
contumely and defiance. But with 
ing practice he has vastly improved 





GLIMPSES OF GREAT BRITONS 
House of Commons 
few more graceful or 
Speakers His voice 
ind strong, his sen 
ive in good literary 
d there is about his 
icertain reserved pow 
even failing special 
ould intimate to whom 
coneern that beneath 
ofoundly deferential at 
ere is a stubborn will 
malked by difficulties 
oht off by promises 
Biggar, Mr. Parnell’s 
eutenant, ditfers from 


ery point The tw 


sh Irreconeil: 
whe nh he 
Ke a ventleman 
has many attrac 
d do not converge 
tion Mr. Parnell 
ited: Mr. Biggar is ig 
Mr. Parnell is always 
vhite heat of earnest 
Mr. Biggar will some 
with the Saxon, ti 


ekhi t 


e fifth rib preparatory to plu hy recent 
ein at the same place Mr of the posith 


V bee! 
nit, f 
KIT On, OT % 


unor is of that particular kind | ly due to his hay 


ikes the House laugh, not at the | a recognized position, and partly to the cir 


rut at the joker. He has in a pe cumstance that recent Importations ha 


vay the imitative faculty which | shown that, compared with what might be, 
1 some measure to support the Dar- | he is really a desirable person 

1 theory on the descent of man These are a few of the miscellaneous 
lso has vastly improved as a speaker | and minor gatherings of the notabilities 
he entered the House. It has been | in the House of Commons In the 


Hiouse 
{ ie Sharpening of a knife on the stone; | of Lords the view is mor 


circumseribed 
cnife is better, if the stone is a little | Lord Selborne, who sits on the woolsack. 
away. By long practice and much | was long known as Sir Roundell Palmer 
ng away of the patience of the House, He edited a hymn-book, and earri 


Biggar has achieved an indescribably | his discourses in the House of Lords some 


S Tto 


cal style of speech. It is a burlesque | thing of the manner of the pulpit. Earl 
the courteous judicial address of the | Granville is admirable whether as leader 
members, such as Mr. Gladstone and | of the House or of the opposition \ 
Bright. He has been described in one | ways easy, graceful, and courteous, he has 
s numerous addresses to the House as | a pretty gift of satire, and sometimes 


¢ that judicial phraseology which in | a noble lord opposite thinks he 
outh always calls to mind an orang- | gently stroked down, he finds the | 


vnen 
h is Deen 


ood 


gs, wigged and gowned and seated on | trickling, and discovers that he has been 


ench of the Lord Chief Justice.” | wounded to the quick. Lord Salisbury, 
xceedingly sarcastic, highly polish- | the tall, dark-browed, bearded man wh 
tvle is Mr. Biggar’s, and when, stand- | lounges on the bench opposite, does not 
1 his favorite oratorical attitude, with | always care to be courteous He has 
thumbs stuck in the armhole of his | somewhat tamed his manner since he sat 
tcoat, the House roars with laughter, | in the other Hous 


l and barked at the 


egins to think that the Saxon is not | heels of Mr. Disraeli But he is always 
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irks, but bites. | cibly presented itself to the m 
iv of addressing | heir-apparent. When, some sessi: 
rone elbow on | this came before the Lords, the } 
re Wales presented a petition in fa 
alteration of the law, and whe) 
ip to ful sion was called, went into the lol 
ven t Lite is | the *‘contents’—in this case, par 
lv. the lords discontented with thi 
ite of the law 
Qiniv one more elimpse at not 
creat of Britons. Behind the m 
beneh, a constant but up to the 
time a silent attendant on the d 
like the oth- | the House, sits a tall, spare 
cross-benches snow-white hair and clean-sh 
O camps, & Pos the pink shade of which IS Mace 
His Roval | noticeable by the white « yebro vs 
ins an ineffective | casionally gleaming teeth. Hei 
a good hear if oce: in plain and decent black But 


i early spring nights he walks doy 


oyment of the House | House, he hands into the charge of 


his speeches The | tendant at the door a venerable | 
takes part in the | wrap which has seen many chang 
in the divisions. | the sunshine of royal favor to t 
of irate mateh-makers. This is 
controversy | Lowe, now Viscount Sherbrooke 
‘proposal to marry | changed neither his principles 


that has most for overcoat since he became a peer 


THE HOUSE DIVIDES—THE LEADERS OF THE OPPOSITION 








ROYAL MUMMIES 


LYING IN 


the facade of an imme 


| \ Central Hall of the Museum of 
Keyptian Antiquities at Boolak, ranged 
side, shoulder to shoulder, lies a 


Is only 


“ Egypt 


the 


DY 
emn company of kings, queens, princes, 

priests of royal blood, who died and 

‘ made imperishable flesh by the em 
mer’s art between three and four thou 
The story of their recent 
has been told 
by the 
mdents of almost every newspaper pub 
hed either of the Atlantic. 
sed upon information derived from au 
will to be told 


| years ago. 
surrection not always 


th exactness foreign corre 


on side 


entice sources,* it bear 
tinh 

These royal personages are of different 
iasties and widely separate periods. 
that 


to say, between Rasekenen and Masahir 


ween the earliest and the latest 


the one a monarch reigning in Upper 
vypt contemporaneously with the last 


That is to say, from Professor Maspero’s vari 
eports, some ol which I have been pe rmitted to 
in MS. or in proof, and also from details kindly 
nunicated by letter 


STATE 


0 ; hi Ps DE 


IN CAIRO 


SaAIntT-VictTor 


Hyksos ruler of Lower Egypt, the other a 
[1.—there 
space of time which may be roughly esti 
mated at seven centuries and a half This 
of that 
which divides the Norman Conquest from 
of George III the 
and of the XVIIIth, XIXth, 
XXth, XXIst dynasties.* During 


these four dynasties occurred the expul 


of Pinotem intervenes a 


SOL 


space time (about equivalent to 


the aecession covers 


fall 


and 


rise 


Dynasty it 


he XX 
line of priest-kings 1s inten 
card the XXth or second R 


imesside Dynas 
Her-Hor line, 


Pharaohs 


ber) 1 


red in and continued by the 


last Ramessicde 


priest - kin i ngle dvynast 


But inasmuch as the r-Hor family is } 


tv as 


sO Col 


witht Ss view, 
XXIst Dynasty, 
riven from the writing 
of Profess« ispero, when it is classed as 


XXth Dynasty 
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Asi 


Seti I 


tic 
, of 


exodus 


invaders, the 
LIL... of 
and 


feat of the allied 


cSOS 
conquests ol Thothmes 
Rameses the 


Oppressl nm 


and the de¢ 


or ti VS 


Rameses [I] Lo 


rreat te miple Ss 


eets by 


the same period belone thie 


of Thel ie sepulchres in the Valley of 
the Tor 
Hatasu, the 


and the Col 1 of the P 


the obe lisks of 


Kings 
rock temples of Aboo-Sim 
Ina 


] 
and Hneariy 


bel lain 


word, all the glory 
all the 
Kory pt 
thus indicated When, th 


architect ral splendor OF ancient 


are comprised Within the limits 


ereTore, it be van 


to be rumored some lve or SIX months 


] 


vo, that the mummied remains of al 


most all the mightiest warriors and 
builders of this s ipreme epoch, together 
with the relics of kings and queens of a 
still still later date, had 
been found at the bottom of a pit in one 
the of the western 
elitfs at Thebes, most of felt some 
doubtful regarding the truth of 


the whispers flying from wire to wire 


earlier and a 


of loneliest nooks 
US 


what 


Time, however, brought confirmation of 
the A discovery of 
had 
made; but inasmuch as the authorities 
had the of 
some such treasure, it could hardly be 
Neither was it 
the Arabs 
on it many vears before, 


wondrous hnews 


immense importance indeed been 


long suspected existence 
regarded as a surprise. 


original discovery for 
lighted 


turned it, 


an 
had 
and unfortunately, to their 
profit 

in which the dis 


Touching the way 


covery was brought about, many con- 
tradictory reports have been circulated, 
some ascribing the honor to Herr Emil 
Bruesch, kee per of the Boolak Museum, 
and others to Daoud Pasha For the bet 
ter of of Harper's 
Magazine I quote the following from a 


information readers 


letter addressed to myself by P 
Maspero, bearing date from P 
4, 1881: 


gust 


‘You have perhaps read in tl 
pers of the fortunate results of m 
paign. Ha 
how Egyptian antiquities of ev« 
finding the 
Europe, | came ten years ago to 


The story is curious. 
tion were constantly 


sion that the Arabs had discovere: 
tomb. Furthermore, Colonel Cay 


viveh Ime some 


photographs of 
pages of a superb Ritual bought 
self at Thebes, which Ritual pro 

Pinotem I. Bris 
Luxor, I caused to 
Abd-er-Rasoul, an At 


whom a 


been written for 
on 


ed 


and 


arriving at 
Ahmed 


to 


one 
dealer, mass of 
testimony pointed as the POssessol 


For 


at Keneh, obstinately 


cret. two months this man lay 


silent; and 
left when, prompted by jealousy an: 
one of his brothers decided to tell a 
se we were enabled to 
Upol 


wherein 


put ou 


] 


royal tomb, but upon a hie 
thirty-six 1 


1 al 
vere piled some 


ot kings, quee Hs, princes, and high pl 


The Abd-er-Rasoul a 


known to the present writer. 1 


brothers 


together, with their wives and fan 
of 


a terrace rock cut tombs be a 


SHAFT 


EXTERIOR OF THE CAVE. 


ruins of the Ramesseum, their ostens 
calling being that of guides and donk: 
masters, their private profession that 
and mummy-snatche 


tomb - breakers 
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SECTION ATA 


ied, 
ecided 
st of 


Lie rh, 


brother 
all,” 
four, a 
fellow, 


the 
to tell 
the 
silent 
Is as Harpagon and 
t Shvlock 


ile as 


est his brother’s constanev should 
all, that 


ofessor Maspero had thought it 


ng, above the reward 


tfer should fall into other hands 
ay secretly to Keneh, the chief 
province, and made his deposi 
re Daoud Pasha Daoud Pasha 
ely telegraphed to Ca and 
Herr Emil 
Maspero had 


ro, 


of a few hours 


rLLTSE 
whon. Professor 
ed to act for him in his absence, 
for Thebes, This w on 
Qn Wednesday, 
rr Brugseh, accompanied by 
the 
Davr-el-Baharee by 
Abd-er-Rasoul, and conduct 


as satlur 


vy 2, 188] 


the 
\h 


rendl uhh 


. ; 
also of 


Ke mal, 


met at 


Musée 
vac 
med 
now famous hiding-place 
discovery of the Cyprus treasure by 
il Di Cesnola, romantic as it was, 
oO comparison In point of dramatic 
with the revelation which awaited 
olak officials at Dayr-el-Baharee 
and with difficulty the one bur 
mward from chamber to chamber, 
gradually into possession of sue 
e hoards of bronze and silver and 


The others, threading their way 
under the 


ot stupendous precipices, followed 


desecrated tombs and 
trembling guide to a spot unparal 
even in the desert for gaunt solem 


Here, behind a 


rock 


huge fragment of 
perhaps dislodged for that pur 
rom the cliffs overhead—they were 
n the entrance to a pit so ingeniously 
en that, to use their own words, ** one 
have passed it twenty times with 
serving it.” 
to this pit they were lowered by means 
rope. The shaft, which was two me 
square by eleven and a half metres in 
, ended in a 
ive trending westward 


narrow subterraneous 
This passage, 


pursuing a straight direction for a 


roof 


foor 


of roug 


rope 
candle 


Pritidradn 


thi pores 


Droz 


a, and Canopie eS Of prec 


politan alabaster ! ( eorner 
left, where the DASSAe 
' 


northward thy 
tumbled hea 


last officiating priest, lay the funeral ear 
Op\ ol () een Isi-em-kKheb 


Then came several hue sarcoph ig. Of 
painted wood, and farther 


Om Still. Some 


rth, a 


standing upright, laid at 


crowd of mummy cases fashioned 


SOTLLe iC ql 


Lt fill 
man form, with folded hands and solemn 


facesandever-wakeful eves, each emblazon 


ed with the name 


and titles of its occupant 
Here lay Queen Hathor Honttaui, wif f 


Vire OF 


Pinotem | vonder stood Seti I then 


[] 


Sekenen 


came Amenhotep 
and farther still, Alimes ] 
Ra, and Thothmes II] 
Nofretari, 
Great 


Thothmes 
and 
,and Queen Almes 
and Rameses, surnamed the 
The men of to day, brought face to face 
with the of Pharaonie 
Egypt, stood bewildered, and asked each 
They had 


come hither ¢« xpecting at most to hi 


i] 


createst 


KINGS 
other if they were dreaming 


mummies of a few petty princes 
comparatively recent Her-Hor line 


found themselves confronted by 


of 

They 
the mor 
tal remains of heroes who till this moment 


had survived only as names far echoed 
down the corridors of Time 
A few arther still, and they stood 


on the threshold of a sepulchr 


vards I 


al chamber 
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lly pi » roof with sarcophagi | the period of the Pinotems and 
Brillant with gilding 

ehly varnished as if | of 
but vesterda ned out from 


of enormous 


and color 


Here was found Queen Notem-M 
Her-Hor, the first 
\menide dynasty. 


Priest-Kin 
Here lay k 
tem L., King Pinotem I] 
Queen Isi-em-Kheb, 


the work 
shops of the Memnonium, the decorations » Queer 
se cotlins showed them to be 


long to 


Prince ai 
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chamber 
scendants of Hei 

expediene 
yrivehlh sepu 


Gecessors of 


oO enume 


statuettes 

vas provid 

real repast, ¢ 

trussed geese, calves 
ym-palm 1 


meats being mum 

and the whole pack dinal 

per, sealed with her husband’s unl 
seal. Nor was het sepulchral toilet fo 


| 


ten With her were found her ointn 
bottles. a set of alabaster « Ups, Some 


lets of ¢ xquisite 


and Just 
parallelogram, 
of the deck ca 
veved the 

On two 

mental frieze, : 
gend it 

Above tl 

pes, contall 
fishes, lotus 
touches of Pinotem 
Above I 
frieze 

same cartouche 
side by the ur 
of divinity ar 
votive charac 
Isi-em-Kheb 
great historic 
princess was 
high-priest, 
shows that 


FUNERAL CANOPY OF QUEEN ISI-EM-KHEB.” sons of Pino 
was wife to 
ie) aes ee tem Il. Fe 
est Masahirti, Princess Nasi-Khonsu, | c,yapos of 


ju 


| others of the same lineage. Every- | central portion 


The illustration represents a magnificent and 
t lea 


jue specimen of applique embroidery in « 1, 
The ] \ bout two and ; 


made some three thousand vears ago 
tre is of pale bluish-gray, parsé mé with Tt 
Upon this ground are stitched five large vul 


or ps measure 
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marvellous collect of huge full-dress 


lon 
and inc] 
\s 


entombed with her for her 


Vig's curled and f1 osed each 


1IZzead 


In a@ Separate basket the food was 
I 


refreshment, So 
were these 


things deposited in the grave 


for her use and adornment at that supreme 
hour of bodily resurrection when the jus 
tified dead 


anointed 


clothed, fed, perfumed, and 
should go forth from the sep 
ulehre into everlasting day 

The rest of this 
told Without | 
Brugsch proce eded to remove the treasure. 
Arabs 
villages, and those three 


Arabs ( 


without sleep, 


strange story 1s soon 


oss of an hour, Herr Emil 
Three hundred were summoned 
from the 1 
hundred 

without re 


iearest 


working as ‘an. work, 
through the 
of an 


not only succeeded in com 


st 


burning days and sultry nights 
Kevptian July, 
pletely clearing out the contents of the 
hiding-place within forty-eight hours, but 
MM. 


lowered 


in five days from the time when 


Brugsch and Kemal were first 


distinetly of a 
the j 


em II ire 
} 


Is shaven: 


skull is 
» flesh of the 


1dacges, NOW remove d 


face 


n by the insertion of 
iction of the brain: 


ie eves are stuffed with pledgets 
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down the shaft, they had packed th. 
of the objects in sail-cloth and n 
carried them down across the » 
Thebes, and rowed them over to 

in readiness for embarkation. 

Some of the larger sarcophagi 
instance, those of Queen Ahmes No 
and Prince Masahirti, were of su 
mous size and weight that it took 
men to move them. Only those whi 
the place, the climate, and the sea 
mechanical appliances in provincia 
can appreciate this statement. at 
value. Professor Maspero, in his ; 
to the Orientalist Congress at Ber] 
tember, 1881), and again in his of! 
port to the Minister of Publie Inst 
ISS2), takes occasion warmly to « 
energy, Vigilance, and ¢ ndurancee 
ed throughout this difficult enterp) 
Herr Emil Brugsch and Ahmed 
Kemal 
had 
arrived, and for three days and nis 


The steamers meanwhile 
museum officials guarded their treas 
the midst of a hostile population 
which looked 


Abd-er-Rasoul as a martyr, upon Mi 


member of upon 
med Abd-er-Rasoul as a traitor, and 
tomb-breaking as the legitimate ti 
the place. On the fourth morning 
ever, the ‘* baboors’”* made their a) 
ance, received their august freight 
steamed for Boolak. 

And now a startling incident, or s« 
of incidents, took place. Carried 
lip to lip, from boat to boat, news flies 
in Egypt. Already it was known fa 
wide that these kings and queens of 
cient time were being conveyed to Ca 
and for than fifty miles lb 
Thebes the villagers turned out en mass’ 
not merely to stare at the piled deck 
the steamers went by, but to show res 
to the illustrious dead. Women 
dishevelled hair running along the b 
and shrieking the death-wail, men rang 
in solemn silence and firing their guns 
the air, greeted the Pharaohs as they passe 
Never, assuredly, did history repeat 
more strangely than when Rameses 
his peers, after more than three thous 
years of sepulture, were borne along 
Nile with funeral honors. 

The following, tabulated as near! 


more 


| possible in chronological order, is a list 


* 


(It 


‘* Baboor,” a corruption of ‘ vapor a 


the Arab name for “ steamer,” 
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pal royal personages found as 
s, or re presented by thei empty 


cases 


XViltH DyYNasty 
Circa B TOU t } 


I ekenen Taaken 


Ansera 


XVITITH DyNasty 

rea B.c. 1708 to B 14 
Ahmes Ra-neb-pehti 
Ahmes Nofretari 
Merit-Amen 
Ame) hotep ] 
Honttimoohoo 
hothmes I 
hothmes II. 
iothmes II] 


Sitka 


XIXTH DYNAST} 
Circa B.C, 1462 to 1 


Rameses I 
gy Seti I. 
cy Rameses I] 
XXTH DYNASTY. 
Circa B.c. 1288 to B.c. 111 


Not represented. 


XXIst DYNASTY 


Notem-Maut 
notem I 

Hathor Honttau 
Pinotem I] 

Makara 
e and High-Priest M 
ess Nasi-Khonsu 


Isi-em IN leh 


, 1110) ¢ 


} 


nere were a) 


l priestly 


the above, t 
minor royalties anc 
mages of both sexes, as the Princess 
shonttimoohoo and Set-Amen, the 
Se-Amen and Tat-Ptah-f-ankh, 
Priest Nebseni, the Lady Tauhirt 
estress of Amen, various court fune 
ries, ete., ete., all of the XVITIth and 
‘Ist dynasties 
mn reading this list. the mind at once as 
es an attitude of Inquiry. How comes 
e ask, that so many royal mummies 
eriods so widely separated are found 
ered together in a single vault? Were 
not originally buried in sepulehre s of 
rown? If so, why were they not suf 
ed to re pose ‘each in his own house” 
hen were they taken thence, and why 
sited en masse in the later resting 
asterisk (*) 


isterisks 
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o know that most if not all of these | which rises behind the Temple of G 


personag were originally buried in sep- | near the entrance to the valley of 


} 


vn. There is little doubt 


Molook, is the most ancient quarts 

\nsera, of the XVIIth | great Theban necropolis. The 
their successors of | the Entef line (XIth Dynasty) a 

were interred in a/|of the kings of the XIIth Dyna 


{ 


MUMMY AND INSIDE COFFIN OF QUEEN AHMES NOFRETARI 


certain desolate hill-side called by the Ar 


certainly buried there. Two or th 
abs Drah-Aboo-el-Neggah. This hill-side, 


their ruimed sepulchres are yet « 
Others are specified in a document 
as “*The Abbott Papyrus,” to vy 
shall presently have oceasion to refer 
though the tombs of Drah-A boo-el-N¢ 
| an have been pillaged, re-appropriated 
eigen ris, Sa ue | Pillaged, and for the most part destr 
necklace. bracelets, | there is reason for believing that the 
In each hand the | trict continued in use as a royal bu 
em ad kh, which is the hiero field up to the time of Amenhote} 
oes ck — ase se naar (XVIlIth Dynasty). After this dat 
» to Osiris in the tamenf the | ind the XVIIIth Dynasty sover 
ne external case was | Choosing other sites for their last ho 
the same | Mr. Rhind in 1857 found a rifled t 
ted of 8} near the foot of the hill ealled She 
pial a i | Abd-el-Goornah, which, according to 
The tl tain tablets discovered among a heap of 
ich which | bris, had once contained the mummi 
th in flower | eleven princesses, daughters of Thot 
metre 69) TIT. The Hon. J. Villiers Stuart in 
t, written . , . 
Aicnas discovered the tomb of Queen Ha 
and of | close behind the Temple of Dayr-el-B 
1} ree. The sepulchre of Amenhotep | 
excavated to a depth of 352 feet in 
mountain -side, is found in the west 
branch of the Valley of the Tombs o 
Kings (Bab-el-Molook). To the XIX 





*¢ 


( 


inee, the mummies of the three 
sof the XIXth Dynasty (Nos. 1 


S 


LYING 


dynasties belong the famous 
of the 
and it is absolutely certaln 


, Seti I 


s in the eastern branch 
Gy. 
tummies of Rameses | 
ses II. were originally laid in the 
nt subterraneous palaces which 
ptured and painted and inscribed 

se ives behind the western mount 
these Pharaohs, then, from Ra 

the fi 
buried in tombs of their own. 

II., however, this cer 

Next 

nearly two hundred years later) 
mummy of Queen Notem 

of Her- Hor, High - Priest 
ind founder of the XXIst Dynas 
the rest of the royal mummies 


to Rameses II., were in rst 

Rameses 
ends. in chronological or 
the 


vile oO 


ated in our list are descended from 

and no separate tomb belonging 
one of them is known to exist. We 
efore driven to conclude that, con 
» immemorial custom, the priest 
Her-Hor 


single 


} 
De 


) the line elected to 


na family vault, which 
vault, rough-hewn, unsculptured 
ned, is no other than the recently 
red hiding-place at Dayr-el-Baha 
) een Notem Maut and her descend 
ere therefore found in ‘' their own 
whereas their illustrious prede 
were there only as guests, and 
as refugees. 
post-mortem adventures which be 
veral, and possibly all, of these de 
before entering into the 
of the Her-Hor vault 
irious. Inscriptions traced in hie 
vriting upon the mummy cases of 
the 


that they were periodically exam 


refucees 


are exce¢ d 


and upon bandages of others 
rv official Inspectors of Tombs, who 


v renewed their wrappings and re 


V 
| 


{ their coffins, but were authorized to 
e them when necessary from their 


sepulchres, and to lodge them else 


In the sixth year of Her-Hor, for 
ha 


I 
2, 1d, 


ould seem to have been still in oecu 


n of their own separate catacombs in 


ntments,”’ 


Valley of the Tombs of the Kings 


they were visited by a government 
tor, who ‘‘renewed their funerary 


and left an entry of the 


duly attested by witnesses, upon the 


my cases of Seti I. 


and Rameses II. 
this, at some date unknown, Rame 


and 
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Rameses II. were removed into 


193 


the tomb of Seti [L., where, in the sixteenth 
year of Her-Hor, they were 
of 


three 


bv a 


visited 


commission priests, who proceeded to 


transfer all mummies to the tomb 


No 


they recorded upon the mummy eases of al 


of Queen Ansera This removal 


three id 


time 


Pharaohs (Rameses I., Seti | 
I] the 
uninjured condition of the bodies, 
to tl fact that 


sepulchre one of the Amenhoteps a 


) 
Rameses C deposing al same 


to the 


and 1e in Queen Ansera’s 


ine ady 
1) 


Later still 


ved upon the 


, accord 
fj 


CoTmns 


‘reposed in peace 

ing to anentry inscril 
of Seti I. 
the tenth 


Pharaohs 


and Rameses I1., bearing date 
Pinotem | 


were shifted 


year of these two 
from the tomb of 
Queen Ansera into il House of 
Amenhotep” ; but whether this w: 


same or another king of that name is not 


the Eten 
is 


the 


specified. Lastly, written in marking-ink 
upon the breast bandages of Rameses IT., 
a fourth inseription tells how this Pharaoh 
untothetomb 
XVI... the third 


ot seed 


beige the day of car 


was actually carried back ag 
The 
Pe rt er 


the sixth day, 


of his father veal 


month of the season 
time |, 
rying the defunct King Ra-user-Ma Sotep 
en-Ra, for the 


poilntments, 


renewal of his funerary 
the defu 
the First Pro 


ay} 
into the tomb of 
King Ra-men-Ma Seti 


phet of Amen, Pinotem 


het 
by 
Other inscriptions-—two on the mummy 


Cases of Ame nhotep | and one on the 
bandages of Thothmes I] record similar 
the latest 
that of the sixteenth vear of the pontificate 
of Masahirti, son of Pinotem II 

All this 
dated and attested by numerous witnesses, 


of al but 


Visits of inspection date he ne 


contemporary information, 


is immense historical v ie un 
fortunately, like many a broken stela and 
many a torn papyrus, it gives neither the 
That 


dates 


beginning nor the end of the story 
had a 


from before the earliest of the foregoing 


the story beginning which 
inscriptions, and an end subsequent to the 
Like 


or 


latest, is capable of direct proot 


architecture, sculpture, penmanship 
any other product of Egyptian art, mum 


A 


ditfers 


my cases have their epochs of style 
mummy case of the XIth Dynasty 
as widely from a mummy case of the 
XXVIth Dynasty ; 
of a crusader in chain-mail differs from 
the morial stat the 
Queen Now I] 
Which unquestion 


school of the X XIst 


ace 1S exc¢ llently carved 


as the recumbent ¢ tligry 


eoced mie ie ot 


perl Vi 


Anne period Rameses 


lies in a MmumMmimMNV Case 


ns to the 


ably appertai 


Dynasty. The f 
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MUMMY AND MUMMY CASE OF RAMESES THE GREAT 


note especially the thin open nostrils, the | tem-Maut’s papyrus, part of 


ull free curves of the mouth. and the} longs to the Prince of Wales 
characteristic ridge at the edge of the lips), the Louvre.* The likeness 
cidental, or may resolve itse] 


art type of the pe riod: but reme 


that under the new empire it 


ary to give the features of the 


Htsmian 1a] Lu i sovereign to images of vods and s} 


ed mask larger than | and to the human-headed lids of ¢ 
Oo the curious r vases, L venture to sug@est that 

tected betw my case may have been made in 

vear of Her-Hor’s rule (prior, of ¢ 

the date of the first Jieratie inse) 


and that the mask upon the lid 


tionally modelled in the likenes 
king 

And now it will be asked, what | 
pened in that foregone time, of 
have no record, to make this new « 
necessity?) The museums of Europe 
sess specimens dating from a_ peri 
more ancient than the period of R 
[1.—specimens of the workmanship 
XIth and XIIth dynasties, which 
this day as perfect as when they 
signed to the tomb We theret 
hardly suppose that age had deeay 
outer and inner coffins, three or f 
number, in which, according to the f 
of the XIXth Dynasty, we may 
his mighty monarch was origina 


mv article, ‘The Prince of Wales 
The Academy, October 1, 1881 
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Why, again, are others of 

immies found in mummy cases 
own? The coflin of Rameses | 
nee be long d to some other pe 


} tfaced 


1 Sitka (No. 11) is sure] 
a former occupant 
of Amen”; G 

yvhose tomb many 


t 


} 
rovaities were at one 


ierself lies in the coffin of 
o was nurse to Queen Nofretari 
Queen Merit-Amen (No.5) usurps 
umy case of one Sonou, Master of 
il Household, ete., ete Others of 
ns bear signs of ro iah Ilsage 
ve been altered and repaired All 
ts, considered in connection with 
nt removal of the muminies, and 
il consignment, as if for safety, to 
ly vault of the Her-Hor kings 
some great disturbing ¢ use a 


t 


the nature of 


that 


‘alro Corre sponde nt of 

on August 8, 1881 
enigma by putting l own 
on upon the inspectors’ entries, 


: boldly lnterpre ted as stat 


ements 


the concealment of 


} 


a pit during the t 
This fine flight of imaginat 
vy without foundation. The 
ns—all translated verbatim in | 
ispero s Official report—rel: 
have shown, to the visits of 
tors, the removal of the mummies 
tomb to tomb, and the renewal of 
funerary appointments.” They 
ertainly not deposited in the ‘* pit 
me date subsequent to the entry 
records the last migration of Ra 
[l.; while as regards the *‘ foreign 
yn,” there is not only an entire ab 
of monumental evidence to show 
iuny such invasion took place, but the 
‘ken hereditary succession of six, if 
seven, rulers of the Her-Hor line af 
strong presumptive proof of a long 
ad of peace. 
rtunately for the cause of historic 
there are yet extant two hieratic 
nents, respectively known as_ the 
ott Papyrus” and the ** Amherst 
rus” (both written during the six 
h year of Rameses 1X., of the X Xth 
sty), which suggest a more than hy 
etical explanation of all these difficult 
L. LXV.—No, 386.—13 


q lest 


Pharaohs of the XIth, XIIth, XVIIth, 
and XVIIIth dynasties, the tomb of Kir 
Rasekenen (No.1) and the tomb of Amen 
hotep I. (No. 6) being among tha 


Some they found intact including 
{ 


two: others pet? ived marks oO 


+ t weit 


outside. but vere intact vithin 

tomb of King Sevek-em-Saf and of Queen 
Nubkhas, his wife (XIIth Dynasty), and a 
great number of tombs and memorial 
chapels of private persons, were discover 
ed to have been broken open and robbed 
The sepulchre of Sevek-em-Saf was cleared 


t 


. , , 
of mummies, Jewels, and all its contents; 


but as recarded the private tombs, “it was 
found that the thieves had torn their oceu 
pants from their coffins and mummy cases, 
and had east them in the dust, and had 
stolen their funerary furniture which had 


been placed with them, as also the gold 
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ornaments which were 
flins 
of which the 

id are lost, contains the 
of the eriminals, which 
» been taken down in 
atte ndanee upon the 

It bears date the 

th second day of 

rec rded In the 

‘he confession of 


! ) line how he and his com 


pan on broke into the sepulehre of King 


very circumstantial. ‘‘It 
DY masonry and covered 
stones We demolished 
m {the king and queen 
n We found the august 
qaivine axe beside him, and 
and ornaments of gold about 

was covered with 

vold, and |] august person was entirely 
adorned with gok His coflins were over 
laid with ¢ ‘ I *within and with 
out, ane nerusted w all l of pre 
ec1ous stones oO ich we 
found ipon the sacre d person of this god, 
s and the ornaments 

about his neck, and the coffins 

reposed, And having like 

found the roval wife, we took all 
‘ound upon her in the same man 

set fire to their mummy 

» seized upon their furniture, 

ld and silve r and bronze, 

1em amongst ourselves.” 

ther evidence it is clear 

ocial condition of Thebes had 

f absolute security. We 

ony of two other 

contemporar’ documents 

beginning of the XXth 

> of exceeding lawless 

f rapine, and of reli 

! Rameses III., in his fa 

mous posthumous address known as ‘‘the 
Great Harris Papyrus,” tells how, when 
] led the throne, ‘‘the Land of 
had fallen into confusion, 

loing as he listed. For many 

» were none who had command 

hers The land was under chiefs 
provinces, eac h slaving the other for 
jealousy and ravin. No offerings were 
m ide in th temples The gods were over 
thrown, and lay upon the ground.” From 
another papyrus, written a few years ear 
lier than the above, while Rameses IT] 
was yet living, we learn that disaffection 


was rife among the nobles of the 
that treason lay in wait for Phar 
in his own palace gates This « 
known as ‘the Judicial Papyi 
rin,’ contains a mutilated al 
criminal proceedings institutes 
the leaders of a vast conspira 
would seem to have included n 
principal dignitaries of the roy 


hold, as well as numerous 


yriest 


| 
officers in the army, and ladi 
rank, all of whom were found 
condemned to die by their o 
That Rameses III. succeeded in 
rily stamping out these and othe: 
proves only the greatness of the 1 
not the security of the stat \ 
did to prop that tottering fabri 
pieces at his death; and under | 
successors, commerce, public wor 
ners, and morals rapidly declined 
with a bankrupt treasury, an 
army, and a starving population 
no wonder that the dead were not 
their graves 
As late as the reign of Rameses IX 
cording to the ‘* Abbott Papy rus 
of the royal sepulchres situate in thi 
of the hill called Sheykh-Abd-el-G« 
as well as those near the Temple o 
su at Dayr-el-Baharee, had escaped 
tion. But we know not how they fa 
ine the reigns of Rameses X., Ramy 
and Rameses XIII. It is, however, « 
that marauders grew bold as the la 
weak, and that under these rozs fai 
whose throne was presently to be 
by Her-Hor, an organized system o 
ation Was carried on almost unchec 
the necropolis of Thebes. Still the 
one place into which the tomb- 
had apparently not vet ventured, n 
the Valley of the Tombs of the k 
This remote and desolate gorge lies 
back of the mountain range whicl 
the western plain of Thebes. The 
it is long and wearisome. The 
self is not only a cul-de-sac, but it 
nally had no entrance. Like a cora 
atoll, it was entirely shut in by mou 
walls. Through the lowest of thes 
some Pharaoh of old—presumably RB 
ses I.—caused a passage to be hewn 
der that his sepulehre might be pr 
in the appalling solitude within. hh 
by limestone precipices calcined to a \ 
heat by the pitiless sun, shut away 
the breeze of the desert and the breat 
| the Nile, it is a place utterly without m«: 
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out verdure, without life Not 
relieves the scintillating 
leton elitfs Not 


se Skel 


home in their crevice 


vhe 1h 
erflowed with th } Is of con 


d the Pharaohs were as gods, the 


e cliffs at the upper en 
the Shadow of Death 
oney combed With Ssupterrane 


of enormous extent and ex 


splendor of decoration 
i mummied king ith h 
s, his illuminated papyr 
nerary treasures, Was 
During the whole period Ol 
Dynasty, and till nearly the end 
XXth Dy nasty, these tombs remain 


te Rameses IX despite 


in his 


1a Live 
il pillage which went on 
iused his own tomb to be exeava 

ateral branch of the valley, and tomb 
Rameses X his sarcophié 


iple was followed by 
the first predatory attempts in | mummy 
iarter were made during the reigns | not end even here 
neses XI., Rameses XII., and Ra- |} ered that at the spot 
f | wus stood the 


XIU] The tomb of Rameses 
is not only the oldest in the east 


broke throu oor, and found a de 
ley, but is also the most secluded scending passa 
first to in another passag 

We accordingly find that | far into the heart of 


iCK 


inal mummy case 


have been one of the 


still accessible fe 


of this sover passage Is 


for istance of 


V feet, bevone 
nin. Whith 


it lead Perhaps to another sepul 


iS disappeared, and been replaced abo it one } undred ul d ani 


o |} whieh 


“; 
point the roof has fall 


pol 


coffin which formerly belonged t 
The 
, 

nave 


person whose name is effaced 
» of Rameses IT. must evidently 

His mummy cases y ut ipon the 

been destroyed, a new coffin was | near the Temple of Hatasu at Dayr-el 

ed for him during the early years of | Bahare¢ It is. at all 


But the tomb of Seti I. would 


> 


chral chambe r, or pe rhaps toa tunnel lead 
red the same fate Theban side, somewhere 
events, certain 


Hor until opened by this tomb 
to have either escaped detection or 
lassault. Hismummy ease is slight- | of the Kings 
aged, and the feet of the mummy 
ble: but this aecident may have 


sible 


tact on the side 


that it must hay ‘ ‘ond enty 
by which the mummies of Rameses |] 
vened in the course of removal, and | Rameses_ II introduced 

not necessarily imply willful injury. | which, ten vea they were (to 
at all | with the m 
ferred to the tomb of Quee n Ansera 


peti himsell 


inspectors’ inscriptions point, 


ts, to the fact that in the sixteenth 

r of Her-Hor the tomb of Seti I. was 

irded as a place of such undoubted se- | ing from 
ty that the mummies of Rameses 
Rameses II. were deposite d therein 

But were they brought hither by way | conjecturally in the plan of the valley 
ie Valley of the Tombs of the Kings?! given in the sixth edition of Murray's 
lently not. If we turn back to the | Hand-Book for Egypt (1880 Granted 

half-forgotten pages of Belzoni, we | that such a passage existed, and that the 

that the entrance to the tomb of | secret 


existence of a subterraneous passa a 


the Tombs of the King 


rs to 
I. | point not far from Dayr-el-Bahare« 
l Iti ven laid down 


long been suspected 


n was known only to a faithful few, 
I., when he discovered it in 1819, was | we at once that the tomb of Seti I 
ltup with massive masonry, and hidden | must not only have been a place of 
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easy OT access tor 

timately 

had been 

of e 

yueen 

Heed lit 
SIXTEee1 
“his Tunera 
it 1S to Sz 
to 


having ceased 


used as became a kind of 
workshop in W "hi these pious oflices Were 
performed 


And 1h\ 


on the side o 


s, did 


inviolate 
Tombs of the 


ised as a sepule hire 


King 


un we are foreed back upon con ject 


Tt meas that in time 


course of 


he second entrance became 


many persons and that the 


as no longer deemed secure 


would account for the removal 


three Pharaohs, father, 


Rame SS de 


and erandson to the sep ilchre ot (Jueen 


Ansera, 


transferred 


Vhencse they were by and by 
to the the 
W hat next became of them 

Rameses I] 


to the Ame hnhotep tomb 


toriet Was repaired 


tomb of one of 


\menhoteps 


we know hot may 
been 
in 
‘ather Seti during the 
Or he 


tomb to 


f Pinotem I may 


ied migrating from 
intil he finally found shelter in the 
In Her-Hor vault, 


at last discover him, with 


tomb 
Ler Hor Vauil 
at all ey 
the father and grandfather, who were the 
companlons of In the 
absence of more lhieratic inscriptions, it 


to 


this 
nts. we 


wanderings 


his 


IS 1mMpoOssl rie Say whether the earlier 
kings and queens were or were not in like 
manner periodically inspected and occa 
sionally removed But if such inspee 


tions and such removals were essential to 
their safe ¢ istody, the mere evidence of 
their preservation may be accepted in fa 
vor of that conclusion M. Maspero is of 
that in the time of the priest 
kings of Amen all these lately discovered 
Pharaohs of the XVIIth, X VIIIth, and 
XI Xth dynasties formed a single group, 
and were consigned at the same time to 


Opinion 


their last resting-place. As regards the 
date of 
place it 
perra, second son of Pinotem II., and hus 
of Queen Now the 
inereal repast found in the Her-Hor 


that consignment, he inelines to 
inder the reign of King Menkhe 
band [si em Kheb. 
only f 

vault the 
Kheb, which shows her to have been the 


was funereal repast of Isi-em 


last buried. The other MUNN ie 


first brought in would, as a 1 


course, have been similarly provi 


1 1 
rep ist, however, on the occasion ¢ 


Interment, beng 


replace dl by the 


the newest comer. Isi-em-K hic 


fore, died before her husband 


Whose seal (he being then 


perra, 
lnapre ssed upon the h unper In Wi 
food is contained. She must, | 
have survived her father, Masah 
20), Whose mummy, inclosed it 
MUM y Cases and al CHOrmous © 
cophagus, Was among those discoy 
the The abs 


Menkheperra and his son Pinotem | 


mortuary chamber. 


remains to be accounted for, and 

question Professor Maspero recog 

He believes 
some date subsequent to the intern 
Menkheperra 
have caused the whole group of an 
to R 


I1.. to be transferred from the Ame 


one probable solution. 


Queen Isi-em-Kheb, 


mummies, from Rasekenen 
tomb (if, indeed, they were still the) 
the family vault of his own kinsfol 
that there consequently no longer 1 
for 
representatives of the Her-Hor |] 
might not Menkheperra 
notem ILL. have been buried at Hay 


ed sufficient accommodation 


this case, 


vhich seems to have been found 


city 
Menkheperra, and of which the pri 
temple was dedicated to Isis, the tut 
goddess of Queen Isi-em-Kheb? He 
last year’s excavations 

wall built of 
bricks stamped with the cartoucl 


all events, 


bare a great huge bu 
these two kings, as well as a series 
pulchral vaults filled with sculpture: 
cophagi of great size and excellent 
manship. 

Be this as it may, however, ‘‘ the d 
forefathers” Wat 
by the sacrilegious deeds which had 


were safe at last. 
done among the tombs of their pred 
sors, the priest-kings had made their 
last home, not for splendor, but for si 
ty. To this end they elected—appar 
for the first tume in Egyptian history 
be buried, generation after generati 
one common sepulchre, it being obyiou 
less difficult to keep guard over one « 
comb (and that catacomb on the Thi 
side of the mountain) than to keep g 
over many. They were therefore lai 
gether in this vault, the approach to w 
was well concealed ‘‘that one m 
have passed it twenty times without 


S50 





AND MUMMY OF 


LY 


QUEEN 


The secret of its 


Ke pt 


and 


whe 


n the 
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whereabouts 


descendants 


the 1 
the Acre 


covered TI “thio 


Greek, the Roman, the 


cong ered and ravaged lt) 

Pharaohs and thie pontiffs reposed 
In peace : Then came the archmwological 
invasion. But the great discovery, denied 
to Champollion. Lepsius, Wilkinson, and 
Mariette. was reserved for the brothers 
Abd-er-Rasoul We know too well what 
use they made of it All the jewe ls which 
were unquestionably buried with these roy 
al mummies, all the weapons all the pre 
cious papyri (save four rave disappeared 
Her-Hor himself, and Piankhi, his imm«e 
diate successor, are missing Only one 
king and one queen P the XVIIth Dy 
nasty are left W here ;: he rest ()f 
the XVIIIth Dynasty \menhotep | 
Thothmes II..* and Thothmes III. have 
escaped ; but where are Amenhotep I] 
Thothmes LV., Amenhot pill and Quee i) 
Hatasu? Where are all the kings of the 
XXth Dynasty? There is ground for sup 
posing that these last mav have been de 
posited a hiding place discove red some 
five-and-twenty | ‘s ago, not far from 
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two brothers Thothmes I] Who 
her husband) and Thothmes II] 

relic is a small wooden and LVory 
ornamented with both cartouel 
tasu, and containing, strange tos 


] 
1 


ecated human liver possibly Iie 


tomb-breakers may doubtless 


Kor SOTLLE of these absent POY 
| 


ol 
accountable, but there is too mu 
to fear that very many have bee 
the brothers Abd-er-Rasoul hr 
tunately, the modern traveller is 
tent to collect merely beads and 
statuettes and such small game H 
bring home an ancient Egyptian 
prid persona The amount of 
done of late vears in this grim 
bric a-bDrac has been V ery conside ra 
foreign agent and wine-merchant of ( 
assured me, when [ returned from t] 
ond Cataract in 1874, that he had t] 
season already ‘* passed” and ship) 
less than eighteen Theban mumm 
many other agents were most likely 
ly busy and equally suecessful 
hotep IIL. artfully stowed away 
crocodile, or Hatasu rolled up in the 
of a sketching tent, may easily hav: 
shpped through the Alexandria « 
house by one of these gentlemen 
mies, however, are expensive hobbies 
to be indulged in by the wealthy 
£60 to £100 was at that time the ave 
price of a full-sized specimen, W lille 
£10 to £12 was asked for a baby | 
not be supposed to imply that the & 
mummy market was supplied by the 
thers Abd er Rasoul Their FOOU 
too precious and too pe rilous to be p 
rom except under conditions of ela 
secrecy and exorbitant payment 
purchaser of the Pinotem papyrus 
£400 for his bargain, and it may b 
sumed that a royal mummy from thes 
source would have cost at least doubli 
sum. That Rameses II. was, as la 
ISSO, actually offered for sale to a wea 
\merican (who did not, however, be 
in the genuineness of the article as r 
ed, and declined to deal) is a fact for v 
I have the authority of one of that t: 
ler’s companions. 

But the ordinary mummy sold 
ordinary tourist is of quite anothe 


us, taken in 
, an r circumstances 
cavern in question was a 


ilar to that of Davr-el-Baharee, and t 


l the Pharaohs of the XXth Dynasty 
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XXIst to the XX VIth dynasties, form the | every slave, for every criminal, { 

staple of Theban trade As for the Theban | leper and outcast, this presumed 

lah, mummy-nunting is his hereditary 731,000,000 falls probably far sho 
He passes his life in digging, | actual number. 


iv, and selling; his home is Very few mummies of child 


ilchre; his shirt is made of | been found in the Her-Hor 
his children’s playthings | originally there must have been 
fe s ornaments are spoils of the | A tiny wooden sarcophagus hie 
His forefathers have subsisted for | some fourteen inches in length by 
generations by this equivocal industry, | breadth, dome-topped, and decorat 
ind his descendants will subsist by it for | the usual royal frieze of asps, dis 
who shall say how many generations to | was offered to me by Ahmed Abi 
come Even now, after centuries of spo- | soul in 1874. It contained the em 
liation, the soil needs only to be dug a lit- | remains of a little undeveloped 
tle deeper in order that the spade may | which had never drawn the breat] 
strike a lower stratum of graves. And if | but which was nevertheless spi 
true of a mine so long and so per- | swathed and laid to rest in a coffin ad 
sistently worked as the necropolis of | with all the emblems of royalty 
Thebes, what must be the sepulchral | were no inscriptions on either the sa 
wealth of thousands of other burial-fields, | agus or the bandages; but the forn 
some partially and some wholly unex-|of XIXth Dynasty workmansh 
plored? Tothis day the mountain ranges | belonged, I think, to that portion « 
ind shifting sands of Keypt conceal some | XI Xth Dynasty covered by the ré 
hundreds of millions of mummies. Dr. | Rameses II. Its occupant may hav: 
Birch—counting from B.c. 2000, when | one of his many children. 
mummification was supposed to have been But the one touch of real pathos 
first practiced, down to a.p. 700, when it | this curious history of the great cach: 
may be said to have ceased—caleulates | cerns Queen Makara (No. 19), who v 
the approximate number of bodies em- | ond wife of Pinotem II., and moth: 
balmed during that period at 420,000,000. | Menkheperra. In the summary of I 
But recent explorations among the pyr-| fessor Maspero’s address read befor 
amids of Sakkara, and the discovery of | Orientalist Congress at Berlin, we fir 


the mummied corpse of King Merenra* | following entry: ‘‘ No. 29.—A doubl 


wel, 


Vith Dynasty), must henceforth compel | cophagus containing the mummies of 1 


+ 


is to ascribe a much earlier date for the | queens,named Makara and Maut-em-H 
beginnings of the art [ would venture, | With this double sarcophagus was fo 
in fact, to carry it back to B.C. 3800, or | box in two compartments, the one ha 
eV to B.c. 4000, so assigning a period | ed with funereal statuettes for Ma 
of 4700 years for the observance of the | the other filled with similar statuett 
process, and approximately estimating the | Maut-em-Hat; also a funereal pap: 
ross number of mummies of all epochs | written for both queens, in which M 
731,000,000—a gigantie | ra’s name was distinguished by bei 
is remembered that | closed in a royal cartouche. On the 
ation ere perform hand, however, Maut-em-Hat bore a st 
Keyptian man. wo-|of titles, one of which was ‘* Pri 
or simple, but for | Royal Wife.” Now that two conte 
matter what his na-| rary queens should have died and 
or every captive, for | embalmed at the same time, and the 
together in one sarcophagus, seemed 
extraordinary. Were they sisters 
were they Wives to one and the same 
band? Our illustration solves thi 
tery. Queen Maut-em-Hat, for a 
high-sounding dignities, is only s 
inches long. Makara died in ehild-] 
and this tiny infant—superscribed 
every title which was already hers 
right of birth, or which might have 
hers, had she lived, by right of marriag 
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irious catalorue might be made of 


trange things buried with mummies 


t gazelle of Queen Isi-em-Kheb, as 
y embalmed as herself, was found 
er day in the Her-Hor vault. A 
n the British Museum has his 
his breast. Dolls and 


in | 
ils on balls 
er playthings are constantly dis 
lin the mummy eases of children; 
XIth XVIIth 


n tombs of the and 


the f ereal 
L cofl 


r divide 
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ler times, the 


MAKARA AND EM-HAT 


interred at found 


is conta 


his hand a ro 


a chapter from the Ri 
] } 


against ey pirits, 
dead to 


the Seventeenth Book of the 


il 5 


but, sti ge 


vith another Greek mummy of | 
times, Signor Passalac qua found 
letter, written by one Timoxenes 


tain Moschius 


introducing 


fore 
letter remained 
unread 

and the 
had 


history 


Passed 


the 
impossible 
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have been sold and dispersed, b 
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a | trace the post mortem history o 
was buried | cipal octet mummies lately d 
Her-Hor family and following the lines laid dow 
the | \ fessor Maspero, to gather up suc 
‘present owners links of evidence as may tend 
ie possessors of oth When and why these kings and 
* source may be in Various dy nasties were concea 


t 


acquisitions known , family vault of the Priest-Kings 
ho is anxious, on And now, after burial and 
» restore as nearly as | er the darkness and silence 
all that the Her-Hor | al the dangers of pillag 
lly have contained modern, these kings ee queens ; 
he story of the great | tiffs of old, who ranked with the 
at Dayr-el-Baharee. For am- | reckoned their descent from the sui 
pler details and more exact descriptions I | longer anything but Messer oe 
must refer my readers to Professor Maspe- | fied, catalogued, and exhibited i l 
ro’s Official report, in which will be found | um. Even at Boolak, although t] 
an aecount of many more mummies, mum- | ture has lately been rebuilt, and 


HIERATIC PAPYRUS OF PRINCESS NASI-KHONSU. + 


s, and - relics than I have | being enlarged, it is doubtful wheth 


ment My object has been to | are really safe. An unusually hig] 

: a fire, a popular revolt, may at a 
ment sweep them away, leaving to | 
generations only the strange story of 
discovery and the memory of their { 


handwriting of the epoch, and are 
follows by Professor Maspero: “ This aug 
Ruler of all the Gods, AMEN-Ra, Lord of K 
great soul which has been from the be 
subsisting by Truth; the first to exist, ar 
l ent of all who live, so that every God is in | 
a decree One only Being; Maker of all things; whoss 
lary deity of | ning was the beginning of the world; whos 
four lines | are mysterious, and his forms many and va 
excellent specimen of the | ete., ete. 





SPANISH 
Third Paper 
CORDOVAN 


» tor the 
Moham 

shoes no longer re 

less dey 

procession 

rest awhile w 

perhaps, as much 

a whole peoples genius 1n shape Ss ol 

loveliness as by the more direct re] 

ice to which it has bee 

cated under conflicting ; 

It was with peculiar eagerness, therefor 
that we m our way An American 
who was following the Same route h id }O ned 
us—a man with ruddy bronzed cheeks and 
iron-gray hair, whom I at first should have 
taken for the great-grandson of a Spanish In 
quisitor, if such a thing were possible. His 
iron persistence and the intensity of his pre 
judices were in keeping with that character 
the only trouble be ne that the prejudice 

were all on the wre ne side Whetstone (as 
he was called) shared our eag in respect 
va, though from different motives He hailed each ne W } in iS Journey 
tisfaction, because it would get him just so much nearer the en 
come to Spain was, apparently, to get out of it again I don't see 


in for,” Whetstone would observe to us, aismally and, for tl 


h 

notseeeither. ‘‘If there ever was a God-forsaken country 

vhole parcel of these men at the dinner tabl vet out 

here, without ever asking a lady’s leave! Id like to 

n't they be just snaked out of that room pretty quick He had under hi 

hg lady of great sensibility, a relative by marriage, accompanied by her maid 
maid was a colored woman of the most pronounced pattern Altogether 


lgrim party embraced a good deal of variety. The young American girl being 


i\ 


olic, was really a palmer faring from shrine to shrine Rarely a convent or 


l escaped her; she sipped them all as if they had been flower cups 


Li l 


ind She a 
ng-bird, and managed to extract some unknown honey of comfort from their 
eSS It was like having a novice with us 
night journeys by rail, so much in vogue in Spain, | 

drawbacks. At Castillejo, a junction on the way to Cordova, 
ours in the evening at a distance of twenty miles from the nearest rest 

ountry around was absolutely desolate except for tufts of the retam« 
vith slim green and silvered leaves, which grows wild, and, afte 

the peasants as a substitute for rye or wheat flour Only two o1 
i1sight. The tracks with cars standing on them, and the unfinished 
place, made us feel as if we had by mistake been carried off to insignifi 

railroad station in Illinois or Missouri. The Spaniards invent little rhymed 
rbs about many of their villages, and of one insignificant Andalusian haml 

s, the saying in 


l, 


If to Brenes 


Take with thee thy 











COFFEE AT 


But C 


cood subject 


istillejo seems to be an equally 
for this warning. We re 


ealled how lay ishly, on the way to Toledo, 
we had presented bread, 


meat, and straw 
berries to some country folk who were not 
in the habit of eating, and how ardently 


they had thanked us As we passed their 





CASTILLEJO. 


house in returning, it was closed a 
less, and we were convinced that t 
died of a surfeit How willingly 
we now have undone that deed! H: 
after making some purchases fron 
tremely deaf old woman who presi« 
such poor supplies as the place aff 
we asked her if she could have cotf 
pared. “If there is enough in the hi 
she replied to our interrogatory sli 
Accordingly, we carried a table out 
some trees on the gravel platform 
al fresco. 

When we found ourselves in t! 
for the first time 
Spanish sausage, we resisted that 
pathetie substance with all the vigor 
spair. But aided by some bad 
interesting conversation with the N 


thrown. back 


and the glow of a sunset sky that 
as if strewn with fading peony pet 
recovered from the shock caused in | 
ginning by a mingled flavor of gar! 
sins, and pork. In truth, there was 
thing enjoyable about this wild 
around which our quartette gath¢ 
the dry, dewless twilight. Ananci 
male, resembling a broken-down M 
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ind kindled a fire of brush-wood These eminences are a part ¢ 
track, swung a kettle there and Morena, where Don Quix 


cotfee, bending over the flame of his most noteworthy feat 


while with her scattered gray ation of the galley laves. th 


d wailing out doleful peteneras, the Cave f Montesinos. t 


ar songs of Spain. The ng Mambrino’s helmet, and 

ie wine, the strange scene, were ance 

iting that we were s irprised to \ winding river-bed neat 

it onee the dark vault overhead dered by tufted copses of oleander in full 

irs, the comet staring at us in its flower, and hedges of huge serrated alo 

ve the hills, and our ten-o’clock guarded the roads On the hill-sides a 
rly due. round corral for hie rds would occasionally 
ext morning we were in a region | be seen In the fields the time-honore 
inlike anything we had seen be- |) method of threshing out grain by d 
cepting for the ever-present mount a sort of heavy board sledge in a ¢ 
ges Wild as the Pyrenees or Guada- | over the cut crop, and of winnowing 














PRIMITIVE THRESHING 


is. The light of dawn on these bar- | tossing up shovelfuls of the grain dust 
Spanish mountain-sides, drawn up into | into the breezy air, was in active operation 
Sas sharp as the points of a looped up By-and-by the olive orchards began As 
n, produces effects indescribable ex- | far as we could see they stretched on either 
m canvas and by a subtle colorist. | side their ranks of round dusty green 
are surfaces of rock or dry grass | tree-heads. Thousands of acres of them 
moss, and the newly reaped harvest one grove after another: we travelled 
lower down, blend the tints of airand | through fifty miles of almost unbroken ol 
in a velvet-smooth succession of | ive plantations, until we fancied we could 
ler and faint yellow, olive and rose | even smell the fruit on the boughs, and our 
cray, fading off into a reddish-purple | eyes were sick and weary with the same 


reater distances. ness of the sight. Then the river, which 
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is merely a bold 
beggar. Two « 
the most frantica 
able and loathso) 
ty seekers I eve) 
rounded our om 
awaited our bag: 
stuffed their hid 
inat the window 
concentrating oO} 
fire of appeals 
had heard that 
elgn remedy for t 
was to treat them 
suminate polite he 
ety. ** Pardon 
ther, for God's 

the deprecatory 
Which had been 
mended, and he 
ceeded to recite t} 
in hand Unfort 
it took him about { 
utes to get it laun: 
good style and pm 
ish, during which t 
beggars had an oppor 
entirely to miss the 
A few grains of 


dropped into the hat | 
of them was mor 
cious, for it had the 
of mystifying hit 


hopelessly paralyzin 
analytical powers 
WHILE THE WOMEN ARE AT MASS ly the guide, comin 
the baggage, recogniz 
rivals, and drove them off. 
At several places on the way we had see1 


from time to time had shown its muddy 
current in curves and sweeps, moving 
through the land at the bottom of what 
might have been an enormous drain, turn 
ed out to be 


our twin military persecutors waiti 

us, sometimes with white havelock 

again in glazed hat-covers and cape 
‘* Are they disguising themselves so 

fall upon us unawares ?” Lasked my f 
We determined not to be deceived 

| ever, by the subtle device. These Sp 
police -soldiers go through mor 

| morphoses in the linen and water-proo! 
line than any troops Iknow. It m 
excessively-inconvenient to run hom 
make the change every time aslight s 


the famous Guadalquivir, 
which, as Ford vividly puts it, ‘eats its 


dull way through loamy banks.” At last, 


Cordova, seated in an ample plain; Cor- | 
dova, in vanished ages the home of Seneca, 
Lucan, Averroes, and the poet Juan de 
Mena; Cordova, white in the dry and grit 
tv sun-dazzled air, with square, unshadow 
ed two-story houses, overlooked by the 
bell tower of its incomparable Mezquita 
Cathedral: a cheerful Southern city, main 
taining large gardens abounding in palms 
and myrtles and orange and lemon trees; 
moreover, clean streets of per 
ceptible width 

\fter the “‘ interpreter,” or hotel guide, 
the beggar: such is the order in these 
Spanish toy 


er threatens; and invariably as si 
they get on their storm-cover, the s 
sins to shine again. On our arriva 
seem to have made up their minds t 
prehend us at once; they came strid 
along toward us in duplicate, one the 


simile of the other, and we gave ours« 
vns, and not seldom the guide | up for lost. 


possessing 


3ut just as they were wit 
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their unaccountable policy of | we had | 


} }) ri 
sed them to deviate suddenly it Toledo 
1on as Wf they hadnt seen us eal 


“siched Velazquez. fer 





WATER STAND IN CORDOVA 
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in-work great deal of wealth in the plac 


ind dil lingering atmosphere of its pa 


, + » } 
ness is not depressing, as that of 1 


for it was never the home of 
lwnorance Its prosperous epi 
’ ’ : 

\bdur-rahman and his Ommevyac 


ors was one of brilliant civil 
vas then a nursery of science and t 


haracteristic its inhabitants numbered a mi 


faces of the people had mosques by the hundred, and 


blood oftentimes, and | thousand baths—for the Spanish 
ight chestnut hair) well knew the civilizing virtue of 
Moorish stock had left and kept life-giving streams of it 1 
it do not die out. The at the roots of their institution 


t 


‘ordova presents at once houses of the modern city are vel 


THE GAY COSTER-MONGERS OF ANDALUSIA 


a reflex of the refined and enlightened | on the exterior, and their common co 
spirit of the ancient caliphate. Every-| whitewash imparts to them a democ: 
body, including most of the beggars, has | equality; but aristocracy is still a li 
a fresh and cleanly appearance; the very | thing there, instead of having sunk 
priests undergo a change, being frequently | pitfalls of squalor and idleness, as in 
more refined in feature, and of a more tol- | sombre city by the Tagus. 


erant expression. The women set off their |. ., ; : —_ 
: “ But now the Cross is sparkling on the m« 


rosy brown complexions and black hair And bells make Catholic the trembling a 


with clusters of rayed jasmine blossoms 

flattened and ingeniously fixed in rosette Gloomy little churches crop out in ¢ 
form on long pins. The men, discarding | ery quarter, and a few convents of nu 
those hot felt hats so obstinately worn in | remain, where you may hear the faint, s 
the central provinces, make a comfortable | litany of the unseen sisters murmured 

and festive appearance in their curling | hind the grating while a priest chants se 
Panamas. On the Street of the Great} ice for them in the lonely chapel. 1 
Captain—the chief open-air resort, com- | bells of these churches and of the mosq 
memorating Gonsalvo of Cordova, who | cathedral are hardly ever silent; the 
led so ably in the triumphant Christian | zen jargon of their tongues echoes over t 
campaigns—the people laugh and chat! roofs at all hours, and the hollow, met 
as if they really enjoyed life. There is a} lic tinkle of mule bells from the otherw 





s mal 


times strikes one a 
But the | 


ealled the Me A lita quest b 


it 

»> them eauty of 

il still 
] = | 

les almost soletyv in the prese) 


rinal Moorish architecture 


orig 
Vas first oce ipied asa place ol 


THE 


p by the Roman Temple of Janus 
sin turn became a basilica of the 
Christians. 
ristians had long been ailowed by 
liphs to continue their worship in 

ialf of 
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the basilica, reared the su 


17 
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Abdur-rahman, after 


ISTAS 


prem 
pl 1 


how 
l \ 


MEZQUITA 


into a stronghold of Christian ceremonial 
But when vou enter at the Gate of Pardon 
the Cou 


vourse 


long, 


ange find 
tly to Moham 


under the 


wide Ss. vou 


lf transported instan 
S are 


medan surrounding 


you 


dominion of the Omm« yades 
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wr 





ne ee 





gviving criminals | mony of confusion. The ras 


murderer wl renovators who, overruling the 


the city, undertook to remode! 
tional a monument, covered 

h whitewash: but many olf 
been restored to thie natural hy 
red and white marble Im 
them the pillars, smooth-shafted 
fretted capitals Of old there wei 
hundred of them supporting 
beams and incorruptible larch of 


andathousand still stand. Eacl 
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ngle block, and many quarries con 
lthem. Jasperand porphyry 


al d red ( merald and rose Marble 
| represented among them: though 


leir diversity they have this in com 
that from the pavement up to about 
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Qn the surt: 
these marble 
scratched a rud 
image of Christ o1 
hardly noticeable 
ed out It is sal 
been traced there 
ger-nail of a Chi 
tive who was e¢} 
pillar when it forn 
a dungeon son 
He had ten yea 
work, and enjove: 
vantage of a tool t 
renew itself without 
whenever it began 

out, I must say 
were touched by 
record of the dead-: 
prisoner's silent 
and faith. The 
doubt struck us o1 
in another part 
mosque, Wwe Cali 
other pillar against t 
bearing an exact 1 
them. A large number were appropriated | tion of the finger-nail seulptur 
from the old Roman temple which stood | thermore provided with a holy 
on the spot; others were plundered from | and a lamp burning under the effis 
temples at ancient Carthage; still others | captive, who appears to have beet 
ere brought entire from Constantinople. | ized. ‘* How is this?” I asked the 


litferent powers that have | ‘‘ Here is the same thing over agait 


They ty 


pity ie 

been eoneerned in the making and un- | scrutinized me carefully, taking a 
of Spain, and one could almost | measure of my credulousness, bet 

that in every column is concealed | replied: ‘* Ah, but the other is 


petrified warrior of those conflicting one!” It all seems to depend on 


ng for the spell that shall bring | pillar gets the start 

But there is no deception whatey 
nected with the inner shrine, or n 
where there is a marvellous aleove 
ing the direction of Mecea, on the ea 
ceiling, in the shape of a quarter-¢ 
cut from a single great piece of n 
which is grooved like a shell. And 
the light from candles is thrown i 
Arab chapel, it sparkles upon ela 
enamelling on the surface, the 
glaze of minute and almost mira 
mosaic, making it flash and spark| 
ravs of the ruby, the emerald, the 
and diamond. There in the dus 
elittering splendor scintillates as bri 
lv as it did eight hundred years ag 
shoots its beams upon the unwary ¢ 
if it were acimeter of the defeated rac: 
denly unsheathed for vengeance. | 
place was kept the wondrous Koran s 
of Al-Hakem II., which cost a sum et 
now to about five million dollars. 
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hollow vhere 


mphet ised. to ¢1 
ICeSSION On Lhe 


s homage vas paid 


iIperor of Moroeceo o 


vy about the shrine, managing to 

ous Inseriptions 1 their intricate 

itions—by an exception to all oth- ing guard 
ano-Arabie decoration, whic onee more 
ily stueco—are wrought 
ind stern as death, but 
ving grace as of vine te 

tstone had been remarkably 
ntering the Mezquita. I fanei 
did not wholly approve of it 

e had looked lone at that epitome 
beautiful, he observed, impartially 
ingaway, “Ite ll vo 1, those fellows 
ow tochisel some.” He had mere 
trving to reduce the facts to their 


terms 


ests and boys were marching with oa 1a inde and finely 


ixes from the choiras we came away ; hi llow light brown str 
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landscape tat ba preternatt 


Mooris!} 


Clie donke VS appe: 


where we were Going 
srein; tne ariver, w: 
verned them bv a svstem 
forming them with a e¢: 
tion when tnev showed s 
vhere he didn't want them t 
there, Baker!” he would ery 
v better than that W hat 
beast! Do as I tell vou 
mal in question was named Bre 
or Baker, and the one that I ro 
inthe eccentric though eminent 
appellation of ** College 
To the right, College!” ou 


d shout, exercising a des] 


my four-footed institution 
0 “Get up, little mule 
“rico!” firing off a volley of 
desert f soli- | tremendous rising and falling in 
anchorit ‘ \ whieh invariably moved the brut 
he Sierra Morena. Then one or two rapid steps before « 
re formidable than the | back into his customary slow 


ones 1n t 


he way of this | the heat increased and the way 


bishop of the diocese being | er, he sighed out lis *‘ arré’”—ge 


permission rthe visit | long, melancholy drawl, which se 
is not a ¢ | Catholic. | express profound despair concern 

mulish race generally Muleteers 

potent go , 1 made | are termed wenerically, from this 

lsome ascent only to find th: iv} ing Arabie word, arrieros, or 
al pers,” as we may translate it 
presence of the Novice helpe In this manner we made our 
our party ; | would be unwise to reveal | the dusty road among olive orchat 


Which we all gained ad- | a sort of oak called japarros, un 


be enough to sa i van to mount by a rough, stor 
bishop's palace after »| which sometimes divided itselt 
business, and by | branches of a torrent, though we 
ed an audience wit he | than onee succeeded in prodding the 
While we were waiting we|kevs into a lively canter. The 
under frivolously gorgeous | facades of villas—quintas or ca 
rococo ceiling on a great double stairease they are denominated hereabouts 


F . 


of marble leading up from the patio, which kled out from nooks of the hills 
as well planted with shrubs, and had | that early hour everything was very 
valks paved with smooth round stones of | We could almost see the silence 
various hue, set edgewise in extensive pat- | us. Higher up, unknown birds be 
terns The vaulted ceiling resounded | sing in the sparse boscage that clot 


power 


ily with every remark we made, | mountain flank or clustered in its 1 
lich had the result of subduing our con- | dells. Midway of the ascent, furthe 
ersation to whispers, for an attendant | Baker, on whom Velazquez was seat 
soon came to warn us that the bishop was solemn stride, with a blanket in p 
isleep, and that we must not speak loud, | saddle, paused ominously, and the 
on account of the echo. Profiting by the | gan a nasal performance which sho 
rreat man’s siesta, we extracted the de very souls. Why a donkey shoul 
sired permission from his severe-faced but | in sucha place it is hard to determin: 
courteous secretary, who marked the doe how he did it will forever remain in} 
ument ** Especial.” edonourtympana. There was somet 
Our brief cavaleade of donkeys started peculiarly terrible and unnerving 
the next morning at five, after we had | sound, and just as it ceased, our ¢ 
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ry } 


Shite. 


“ ARRE, BURR-R-RICO!” 
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ween | the mournful-sounding bell 

by a sad voung monk, who 
squ ire loop holein the wall, ani 
errand in a voice enfeebled b 


privations \fter inspectin 


but fi 


we had Walt ratnel 


hermits were Just at that time 


of the | the weekly flagellation to wl 


int, looking | ject themselves But final 


track, Tsaw | in donkeys, g ude, arriero, ay 
ehapateh | ored maid ** Fan” sharing the 

Anavenue of tall, sombre ey pre 

ind ona jutting rock | ed before us, leading to the ma 
rial cross rose warn and offices The Desert, in fact 
formerly put up in| enough; well supplied with o 
places among these | pomegranates: and hedges of t] 
spot where anybody fell | pear, with its thick, stiff leaves s 
sorassassins. The eld-|a_fire-shovel, and heavy as 
ise of this faet | cinetured the isolated huts in 
s short stories Brigands | brothers dwell each by hims« 
lves punctilious in setting up | cisely as we came to a triangula 
nders, which were held to exert | front of the entrance we were ec 
nfluence. Ifanyone would | by a skull set up prominently in 


isa 


y the Spanish | monument, giving force by it 
ververted the relations | to an inseription in Spanish, wl 


crime and » may read Calde “As thou lookest, so onee loo 
rons Devotion hth wherein the | I look now, so wilt thou appear | 
hero, Eusebio, boi al » Toot Of One ot Ponder upon this, and sin not 
these way-side crosses, a terrible renegade | be yond stood a catacomb above 


who murders right and left, is saved by his | in whicha number of defunct | 


hey 

svinbol, He is en been sealed up. It also bore a lea 

is plous sentiment, | in Latin: ** The day of death is bett 

is dead, walk about, | that of birth.” In the vestibule 
oa friar, after which | house these drastic reminders of n 

were supplemented by two al 

On Was somewhat pictures hanging among some port 

| explained away our | evanished worthies who had end 

saving that he was | penitential days there—two crud 

the armed watchmen usu- | ings exhibiting ‘*‘ The Soul Tort 

to country estates to protect | Doubt,” and ** The Soul Blessed by | 
stock from depredation. As for | It was not altogether in keeping 
they had now been quite dis- | unworldly and ascetic atmospher 
declared, by the Civil Guard. | spiritual refuge that a tablet in 
it is true, called up new fears | should record with fulsome abas« 
izquez and myself as we thought) phrase how her Most Gracious 
o relentless men who were on our | Isabella II. had, some few ye 

ve knew that for the moment at | deigned to visit the Desert, and hx 
re beyond their reach. stone had been placed there as a 

we gained the very summit, and} monument of her condescension 

drew up under a porch at the walled gate | tainly, considering the ex-queen’s « 


of the Desert, wl e 


+ 


a shower began to fall | ter Gf 1t may claim consideratior 
tered arops, like the linvering hard to see what honor the ane 

contents of some gigantic watering pot, should find in her Visiting their abi 
mat soon spent itself. Our second pull at A gray-haired brother, robed 
coarse and weighty brown serge w 

Man With | iS obliged to wear in winter and su 


alike, received us kindly and shoy 





SPANISH 


vad 


orned plateres gu 


Knelt and bowed nearly 


berore HNiocecninYg 


knelt 


then, ady 


imself, and 


t within; 


al 
dropped qaqownh once more on bot 


| bent over as 1f he had som 


ri¢ 


ising his good-natured 


as a mop to polish the 


white marble squares, but ended by 


another cross, and moving his 


in noiseless prayer. The national 
ner of making the cross is peculiar 
the usual touching of forehead and 
the Spanish Catholic coneludes by 


ly 


nav < 


ittempting to swallow histhumb 


out of his 


then as hastily pulling it 
th again, to save it up for some other 
This movement, I 
the of the 
r, but it makes a grotesque impression 


At 


a unique 


S ippose, eln 


1ZeS conseerated 


eating 
is anything but solemn times 
will also see him execute 
cross, With strange passes and dabs 

e air which might easily be mistaken 
preliminary strategy directed against 
¢ erring mosquito engaged in guerrilla 
We were obliged, 

onformity, to do as our Catholie com 


f 


rare on his ey ebrow 


ions did, receiving the holy water and 


<ing a simple cross —an act which, 


VISTAS 


Manuel 


answered VW 


Ah 


had an 


that 
accid 


thre 


one 


and thi 


on both kne 


handkerchief wider, ay 


t} 


LIi¢ offendi mem be 


} 


f 
iy a 


Esteban frank 


he praying went on 


The hermits, as Lhay 
‘ate cottag 
each with a small 


tivated 


al res scattere 


There th 
rules forbid them 


med downhasa present 


dovan families who 


age | argesst 


xy their | 


folk toil up from the p 


to this airy perch 


monks: but they ther 


al 


a 
r int 


polog 


afal 


ePsal 


d about the 


{ 
LOSsOoOn 


hermit 


the 


support 
s Kive ry day 
| 

in) 


pool 
five 
fed 


at 


SOTN¢ 


id are 


HSELVES ¢ 


il 





| 


NEW 


poor SOTL VOLee 


sO precious and 
er | 


yrother was 
+} f 


Ol bits | 


DOOKS And thie 


rated window across which 
] } 


broad-leaved bough 


anteroom, provided 
and the disciplinary 
against the wall 
The 


reduced to 


i11ves 


a skeleton: a 

Is spent In contempla 
ave a habit of dig 

2 in order to keep 
before their minds the end 
Mistaken 
there 


1 
eareers as all 
of 


was a 
for 


us 
about the lhe rmiitace 
iy a storm-tossed soul sighs in 
lam id that some few crea 
ind here the repose they 


death some 


desire 
the 


tl of 


for 


men of 


hg 


are rank, who have retired 
lither disheartened with the world: oth 
rs are low-born, men afflicted by some 


form of 


f misfortune or misdemeanor of 


life; 


a pure democracy of 


ther own, who wish to hide from 


but all assemble in 


sorrow and penitential piety, apparently 
contented 
When 1 


ight closed above us again in 
the city: when mellow lamps clowed, and 
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grance tlowed 


the 


+ } 
CurPnal Sli¢ 


When in long 


veary and pathetic 
hye IIs rah 


rch 


romance of Cordova see med 


itself, and fell upon me 


n cadences like these 


FLOWER OF SPAIN 


flow 
for eacl 
nightingale 
both in his 


gone, 


moon's 


Sone are 


ht and 


shadows that mingle, 
mad 


nusky 
and flower-scent 


tar-shine 


irits in gladness and anguish 
met. Their waiting is don 


leaves and the waters 


ela 4 


the 


echoes the strange 


over 
hat 
1 afloat from 
How mournful the cadence that 


From the lonely ot 
Where pale nuns rest! 
Far off, the hermits in vigil 
Are bowed 
And the brown plain slumbers arouw 
0 land of and 
If I am truly the flower, 
How vou, the 


There was a good deal of discuss 


sel the dim-arched Mez 
the convent 
On the 


root 
the crucifix still 


at 


oriel 
gr 


remembrance 


withered are leaf ! 


among our group of pilgrims as to 








I 
~ 
f 
- 


ANISH 
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propriety of a foundation like the her 
mitage of the Sierra continuing to exist in 
in age like the present one W hetstone, 
vho had declined to visit it, was of opin 
ionthat men who led such idle lives should 
by law, and even went so 

about hanging As for the 

it Was not easv to pronounce 

we were of much more value than the 
hermits; and assuredly those earnest as 
ceties compared favorably with our mule 
driver, who was remarkable only for an 


expression of incipient humor that was 


never able to attain the height of actual 


expression [ was sure that as he sighed 
out his final ‘** Arré” in this world, he 
would pass Into the next WV ith that vacant 
smile on his face, and the joke which he 
might have perpetrated under fortunate 
circumstances still unuttered Nor did 
the average life of Cordova strike us as 
signally indispensable to the world’s pro 
gress It was doubtless a very pleasant 
lazy life so far as it went. They have a 
charming fashion there of building houses 
with pleasant interior courts, in which the 
selinda, a vine with pale lavender clusters 
of blossoms suggesting the wistaria, droops 
amid matted foliage, and lends its grace 
alike toe WNpiInYg architecture or modern 
masonry. In these courts, separated from 
the street by gates of iron grating beauti 
fully designed, you will see pleasant little 
domestic groups and possibly a whole din 
ner party going on in the fresh air. It was 


likewise agreeable to repair to a certain 


restaurant restored 
Moorish manner 


while clapping han 
through the = lieht 


drink iced beer and 
refreshing beverac 
might reasonably 
place of fiery pu 
America, for hot 
‘Neither will I di 
Velazquez, *‘ that it 
derful sensation to st 
the Plaza de Geron P 
come up suddenly 
that glorious old Ron 

crowing up as nat 
the trees in front of it 
much more wondert 
they—with its fine er 
vellow traceries. Ho 
ly it would tell in a 
eh, with some of thi 

grooms, the = remont 

walking through the foreground it 
quaint costumes!” 

The men to whom he referred we 
the best sense, a thoroughly the 
garb of scarlet and black, finished 
boots of Cordovan leather in the st 
sixteenth-century Spain, turned do 
the top, laced, tasselled, and slashe« 
by a curve that runs from the sid 
to the back of the heel. This sho 
white stocking under short troust 

ing to the 
euline ealt 
ankle a gra 
which they 
usuallyden 
credit. 

For the 
dwellers in 
ern Cordoy 
tend mass 
vespers, 
around to 
confectione! 
an afternoo: 
eat sweetn 
especially s 
ed higochu 

the unripe prickly-pear boiled in s) 
or the famed and fragrant presery 
budding orange blossoms known as d 
de alzahar ; and the remainder of tli 
they while away pleasantly in loiterin 
the Street of the Great Captain, or in p 
ing from their windows at whatever pa 
beneath. 
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THE OLD SHIP-BUILDE 


I 
( N a bright morning, fifty vears or 
) iore ago, Christian Bergh, father of 
Bergh, was sitting in his office at 
ortheast corner of Scammel and Wa 
treets, not far from what is now the 
Street Ferry, watching some work 
n his ship-vard. He was ina region 
p-vards Below him, at the foot of 
tgomery Street, was the ship-vard of 
nand Williams—Stephen Thorn and 
est old Jabez Williams,” as they used 
ll him—and lower still, near the foot 
nton Street, the ship-yvard of Car 
ter and Bishop. Ficket and Thoms’s 
afterward at the foot of Houston 
adjoined it, and, farther south, 
es Morgan and Son had built a bark 
e foot of Rutgers Street, and Joseph 
tin the brig Mary Jane at the foot of 
erson Street, and the ship General 
at the foot of Pike Street Above 
Bergh was a series of yards extend 
ilong the East River as high up as 
teenth Street: Sneden and Lawrence's 


ears street: San 
el Harnard’s yard, near the foot of Grand 
Street: Brown and Bell’s vard, from Stan 
ton to Houston streets, which was forme 
lv occ ipied partly by Henry Ke 1, and 
partly by Adam and Noah Brow 

and Dimon’s vard, from Fourth 

streets: Webb and \llen’s vard i ry 
William H. Webb's), from Fifth to Seventh 
streets: Bishop and > WIOMSOn s vard ift 
erward Westervelt and Mackay’s trom 
Seventh to Eighth streets: James 
George Steers’s vard, William H 
vard, and Thomas Collyer s vard 
still Many other builders or repairers of 
ships occupied the same interesting shore 
of the East River at about the same time or 
later: Mr. George Thorburn, a well-known 
spar-maker, who now uses a part of the old 
yard of Sneden and Lawrence, counted, 
the other day, not less than thirty-three 
of them, whose yards resounded with 
the axes and hammers of busy American 


ship-carpenters, calkers, blacksmiths, and 


joiners. Above the northernmost yard 
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ver sloped into a beau chietly distinguished, however, 
in fine sand, where at) number of baptisms that it witness 
eo scores of men and women assem-. candidates being brought thither 
Areadian simplicity. Dan riages from the Baptist churches 
Pint,” as they called it, was | city, and submerged in the cleat 
his popular resort, and no | the river drained no sewers then 
rhit passed without witnessing respective pastors, before a crowd « 
iL of bathing parties of twenty or ested and well-behaved spectators 
persons of both sexes Down from | Williamsbure shore, with its mod 


wons they j imped, the men go tages, gardens, and orchards, was 


t, the women to another not | vorite fruit market of the calke 

vhen their clothes had been | ship-carpenters : they used to ro 
‘older or less valuable ones, the river in small boats, and _ ste 
otection of bath-houses of apples that complemented their n 
r they ran, meals. Morning, noon, and evs 

freely as dol Lewis Street was almost filled 

tavern, with multitude of mechanics going to 
inks, w the the ship-vards, or returning thence: 

isure-seekers sidewalks did not begin to be wide « 
considerable thing to hold them. The traveller who 


ars Street down the East River and saw the s 























NEW 


DAVID BROWN 


()n the inner side of one of the 


immense German Bible now i1 


covers 
the 

a member of that old ship 
builder's family 


olan 
possession of 
is the following entry: 
Bergh 
April 30, 17635 
May 12, in 


Chureh, in 


Chliaristian was born 
and baptized, 
W ettenbureh 
Rhinebeck Pre 
died June 24, 1843 


The existing ree 


cinct—he 
Aged 80.” 
the Bergh family in 
country go the 


and there were still 


ords of 
this back to 
vear 1700 
earlier records, destroyed dur 
ing the Revolutionary war ; 
so that Mr. Henry Bergh, the 
founder of the Society for the 
Prey 


mals, seems justified in saying, 


ention of Cruelty to Ani 


If there is such a thing as an 
American, | think [am one.” 
Having submitted to the usu 


il course of apprenticeship, 


Christian Bergh was appoint 


ed by 


the 
ernment 


United States gov 
to superintend the 
construction of the President 
and other war vessels in the 
Brooklyn Navy-yard; and at 
the breaking out of the war of 
IS12 was sent to Lake Erie to 
build sloops and cutters for 


service against theenemy. On 
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returning to New York he esta 
ship-vard at the foot of Scammel Ss 
the East River, and built packet 
Liverpool, London, and Havre 
the frigate Hellas for the Gre« 
was blown up by order of her con 
ina Turkish port, W hence she had 
Another famous 
the 6-cun schooner Antarctic, co 
by Mr. Bergh for a Captain Morr 
prope sed to eo to one of the islan 
Antaretie Ocean 
tish 


able to escape 


for a cargo of ly 
which there 


Her history was romant 


mere, a for 
demand. 
arriving at the place of destinati 
captain began to catch and cur 
under the eves of the barbarian 
ants, Whose friendship he believed 
secured, but who one day sudden 
a descent upon him, and butchered 
The su 
hurriedly took to a boat, rowed 
vessel, weighed anchor, sailed to M 
restocked her at great 


munitions of 


three or four of his crew 


expense wil 
and war, and return 
the hostile islanders, who, in great 
sent outa canoe with an embassy of 

Captain Morrell was about to fir 

the canoeists, when one of them « 
in good English, ‘* Don’t shoot, capt 


JACOB A. WESTERVELT. 
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rv. rele of the captain's old crew 


the treacherous assault of the 
himself by 


id saved 


mushes, where 


ereeping 


the king of the is] 
. promenade, found him, and aft 


unlucky fellow on the head 


the 
to lav hi “] } na '" 
sto lay his scalp open, and pout 
ter into wound 
Morrell 
, 


with him a ¢;: 


and sea-wa the 
of 
or home, and 
fetched 


a volume 


him brou 


slave 
ire 
that a handsome 


~ 
he 


valuable discoveries that 


Te 
shed in which " 


some are 
© found on the maritime charts 

neighborhood of Scammell and 
treets Mr 


Bereh’s tall, command 


THE ** GREAT 


SIX his 


blue trou 


stood SIX 


(he feet 
nes), his blue froek eoat, 


ngeure in 


broad-brimmed high hat, and white 
cloth 


tillremembered by a fewold residents 


which no collar ever creased, 
old gentleman’s popularity caused 
to be respected by the politicians, and 
a time did he preside with grace and 
ty in Tammany Hall (on the site of 
though stead 
His hon 


vas proverbial, his dislike of debt a 


resent Sun building), 
refusing to run for office. 
mm. In his last illness the one thing 
rmost in his mind was that his physi 
s bill had not been paid. To the re 


LXV.—No, 15 


886 


ERS OF NEW 
the | 
duc 


| 
| Visi Vou we 


that 
not vet 


Qn by 1g’ ass 


attended to 


Henry's shar 


two-story tram 


WESTERN 


northeast 
streets. where 


excellent 


eormer of 


rhborlhood 


YORK 


mcamme 


is father’s office 
old Colonel 
Kekford | 


led ne 


and Henry 


prope riv exten wrth 


a) Grand Street, and amone the trees in 


its orchard v 


like of which th 


else er 
from Europe 
houses On thre 


Ne 


1 
a Too. 


first in 


ly 
er |] 


1°] 
Miliant 


wanting, and to-day tl 


AS « 


York CIty 
to its 


hropie 


t returned 


tenement 


homestead. the 


‘ 1) 


elt ‘ire-escapes and oth 


conveniences were not 


1 


it are 
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models of Christian | there at the national expense, h¢ 
vould not a por- | the crooms to remove the anima 
rst 


mipres ‘The business of this shop ea T 


1 a certain | I repair government vessels, } 


considered | commodores’ horses.” In his « 
importance to make | he built a frigate apiece for Bra 


us | bia, Peru,and Chili Having re 


preservation of | ry 
ith Henry, what | advantageous and very flatter 
of me for he once | from the Turkish government 
merely to be put up into | accepted a commission as naval ¢ 


Ly or other, and covered | or at Constantinople His de pa 


ated considerable excitement in N« 
1 to the honor of Chris city, chi fly because he took wit 
was the first ship-build- | numberof American mechanics 
er who had the courage to ¢ mploy colored promised What was then consid 
men extraordinary sum of two doll 
apiece the time of service to be 


from the moment they started o1 
Immense Tre place if age The hope s of the company 
man could easily sit in the |} short duration. Eekford lived o1 
i vear after reaching the Tur 
lis untimely death occurred on 
of November, 1832 


Chimney lnk Uive Be roy ho ise Henry Eek 


ford Was a Trequent visitor Indeed | 


Bergh’s principal amusement was in go 


Kekford, and Eekford’s prinei These men—Bergeh and Eekfor 
brought into prominence by thi 
Kekford was a Seotehman, who | 1812, which 


t 


isement in going to see Bergh 


marked the first great 
is country in 1796, when twen- | New York ship-building. The ent 
vears old, and, like his friend Chris- | of the United States having been ¢ 
to the attacks of British cruisers, a « 

S12, having obtained contracts | arose for the construction of vess 
should meet those of the enemy, 
is} the words of Commodore Perry 

still standing Not striking in personal | them ours Amone the New- Y« 
appearance, he was a genuine mechanic, | summoned to build a fleet for that 

iked by hisaen, one of whom, 

Mr. Thomas Megson, an octogenarian, of 

Kighteenth Street, New York city, speaks 


of him to this day 


rose into prominence during 
ir ol 
for building government vessels on the 
lakes His house on Water Street 


1] 


commodore on the shore of Lake | 
the same fleet with which he eaptul 
British men-of-war near Put-in-] 


in terms of enthusiastic | the 


| 
and miueh 4 


10th of September, 1813—were A 
and Noah Brown, who soon launched 
eral privateers, among them the ) 
town, Teaser, Paul Jones, Saratoga 


General Armstrong, the latter espe 


admiration Kekford’s yard in 1801 was 
near the Brooklyn Navy-vard, and there 
he built the ship Samuel Llam—a ship of 
350 tons, whose figure-head represented a 
on horseback, and whose bowsprit 


} 1 
Was high enou li to clear the 


distinguishing herself by going unde 
man’s head: | stern of a British man-of-war in the | 
and the ship Beaver, for John Jacob As- | lish Channel, and by blockading an | 
vhich ‘argo of 1100 tons in } lish port But the most famous of 

nd after a service of | vessels was a steam-battery called 
as broken up to | the First, designed by Robert Fulton 

* another vessel. On! built by Adam and Noah Brown, 
l ford built sey the superintendence of commission: 
rnment, and pointed by William Jones, Secreta 


the stoeks when | the Navy, her keel being laid on the 
proclaimed S 


Soon afterward | of June, 1814. 

Superintendent of the Brook 
lvn Navy-vard, and built thy 
frigate Ohio He see 


Instincts of 


Kight yvears before, the first stean 
‘United States | in the world was constructed in thi 
ms to have had the | of another American ship-builder, ‘ 

a reformer, for one day, pass- | Browne (not a relative of Adam and 
ing the blacksmiths’ shop, and seeing that | Brown), after the design of Robert Fu 


who had brought her engines from | 


I 


the commodore’s horses were being shod 








She was ealled the Clermont, and 
nded to ply between New York 
\ibany 
the few persons alive this 

hered the trial trip of the Ce) 

i ate ship-builder Mr. Her 
rence He died last March, at 
ence. No. 267 He nryv Street, in his 

fourth vear, after an illness” of 

» months. The children in the 
ood. for whom he always had a 
vord, and often a piece of money, 
ss that benevolent and well pre 
venarian In 1817 he built 

the first steamboat command 
afterward Commodore 

t. the model of whieh is said to 
POSSeSSION of William H. Van 
He and his partner, Mr. Sneden, 
so the first of the large Sound 
ats—the President, Boston, lm 

State, Granite State and Bay State 

sed to be the delight of the boys to 
imming off the doeks about five 
n the afternoon, and float in the 
of those vessels One of Mr. Law 
Ss sons IS a ship-build r at Green of William H. Webb). of the firm of W< 
and Allen, and Ste phen Smith, of the 
IT] of Smith and Dimon Isaac Webb 
two most eminent apprentices of born in Stamford, Connectieut, in 
Eckford were Isaac Webb (father |} the son of Wilsey Webb. himselt 


ward a ship-carpenter in 


ford’s yard \mong the ships 


built by him in his first vard, at 
the foot of Montgome rv street 
were the Superior and 
Sple ndid, for the C 

ot about 500 tons 

were if 

mere! int 

States, unfortunately too 
there being no« ircoes forthem 
The Splend d became a H 


pa ket \ Ne vy Yor 


man, during an absenes 


his familv. wrote home from 
Constantinople 
have the most u 
fidence in the honor 
ritv of Isaae Webb 


hot he hi 


briine 


parti ir 
eonsuited 
mv whol 
whomthev may } itly rely 


andone whos judgment is rood 


on all subjects with which he is 
acquainted He is cautious in 
GEORGE STEERS. business, and not easily led 
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On the whole 


astray 
the safest men I have met as a friend.’ lt 
Webb 
considerate of the { ing his workmen 


that Wl 


is related of Isaac who was very 


tind fault 


with a mechanie who had done a prece of 
but 


would 


work to the best of his ability, 


not ex 
actly in 


best stvie, he 


Say, 
| should 
indicating the 


** John, if iad had this to do 


done thus and so 


have 


way but > man otfered to do it over 


invariably say, ** No mat 


his pride 


again, he 
ter, 
hima LeSSO]) 


th IS Sparing 


vhile teaching 


Stephen Smith, of the firm of Smith 


Webb, a na 


apprentice of 


Dimon, was, like Isaac 


] 
ana 


and 
tive of Stamford, 
\mong 
kets lidepe ndenee 
Ippers Rainbow and 


His partner, Mr 


} } 
ULSI 


an 
Eekford’s his celebrated ships 
) 
Ros 
sed 
attend 
repairing 
de 
rms enter 


late Dr. A 


were tiie ( 


and 
COF and Hie ( 
Dimon, 


1eSS OF 


vessels most profitable 


partment oO i | lding f 
prises 


K. Ga 


rom an unpublished manu 


seript hom, some facets in this narra 


t 


tive are takel 


‘a 41 
“*sSmitl 


to have said on one oceasion, 


builds the ships, and I make the 


[ think him one of 


money The ship Mary Howl 
rreat celebrity in her day beeau 
size: crowds throne. d the whuar 
her—she 


North 


about 500 
Roche ste 


Oregou 


River 
Kent, and 
Greek frigate Liberat 


hn mats 


was built in four mo 
twenty days > were O 
ducts of Smith's ee) 
ship Tndepe nde Ce 
tioned, was one of thi 
ebrated of the Livery. 
she was built in 1 
140 feet long, 32 feet 
feet deep, and 704 tor 
Commanded 


ets; 


by 
Captain Ezra Nye, shi 
eral vears sailed regu 
the 6th of March, and « 
the President's Messac 
David Brown, of thi 
Brown and Bell, was t 
ew and adopted son o 
Brown, of the firm o 
and Noah Brown. HH: 
New Jers 


Christmas-day, 1852, a 


Princeton, 


his body was broug) t 
York for burial, his frie 
ticed that flags 
shipping were at ha 


The sailors in the gover 


Many 


vessels in the harbor 

man the shrouds whet 
Brown went on board. The lat 
William A. Dod, Lecturer on Ar 
the College of New Jersey 
speak with much warmth of the 
of the lines of David Brown's 
Mr. Brown received from the Empei 


ure Ih 


ring in ackno 
ment of some drawines lent to that 
arch. One midnight he was awa 
by loud rapping at the door of his | 
The Seventh Ward 


and 


Russia a diamond 


Bank was in tr 
some of the directors had ca 
beg him to take the presidency as tl 
hope of earrying them through thi 
Very reluctantly he consented, and 
that hour the bank’s distress ceased 
built many ships for the Liverpoo 
the Liverpool, of 1174 tons 
the (Wiueen of the West, of 1168 to1 
favorite ship was the Rosezus, ot 
Collins’s Dramatic Line. 4° Nothing 
used to in beat the os 
About 1846 Mr. Brown determined t 


from business, in spite of the remonst. 


lines 


say,  ¢ 
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riends He had lone desired t 


s days in the COUNTLS and his am-trig 
ortune made him independent sons inte rtnership, under thi 

irs afterward he died. His part- | of Westervelt Mr. Con 
b Bell, continued the business nolly and Mi 


houses for 

strueted two of the Collins Line Ives side 
iships, the Pacific and the Baltic ‘in Gi 
\. Westervelt was aon ve stone ¢: Which Was 
sack, Bergen County, New Jersey carved a representation of : Ips tatfrail 
son of aship-builder. He learned John Englis was born in the i f New 


trade, and mvyste ry “of his pro York on the 27th of November LSOS Aft 


Broadway, 
‘and Street the 


ilive of door was a laa 


OV serving as a Common sailor 


er serving an apprentices! 


n apprentice of Christian Bergh. | of Ste phen Smith, he 


Ip in the vard 


became foreman im 
nished his time with Mr. Bergh, | the vard of Bishop and Simonson In 
lished himself in business in Sa- | 1887 he went to Lake Erie. and built the 


steamers Milwaukee and Red Jacket 
on returning to } 


and built several vessels there and 


e invitation of his old boss he Yew York ope ned a ship 














ned to New York, and became a mem 

the firm of C. Bergh and Company 
hobert Connolly being a third mem 

ind so continued until 1837, when 

partner retired with a fortune In 

ill the old ship-builders that have 

mentioned became rich, with perhaps 

ngle exception of [Isaac Webb Aft burden of 

ip to Europe, Mr. Westervelt became | year 1866 

ated with Nathan Roberts, and built | China trade, the 
ships in Williamsburg. He went |} which made 
to New York, entered into business | Shanghai in 
Mr. Mackay, and built many shi one thousand n 
ea member of the firm of C roh | boat St. John, of 
Company he constructed most of the | in 1863, was one 
re packets and London packets that | vessels of his const 
launched previous to 1837 In 1852} and entering thi 
is elected Mayor of New York city, | great floating 


on leaving office was awarded the | Nor iver. She 


paiaces that 


Was Soon followed by 
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the Dean Richmond and the Drew The 
Sound steamer Newport 


{ \ 
rou \ 


which makes th 
York to Ne 160 
Milies h eg hours is another eHnVON 
from Mr. Englis’s y 


a irded JOM Snelis and 


Vport 


whe! medal 


DPrPONZEe 
Son for a 
model of 


Ashuelot 


tute is a 


ted States revenue-cutter 
Lnsti 

the 
vin that de 


The 


IS65 Vy the American 


trophy valued because « 


competition then existin 


ent of American ship-building. 
xplains itself 

MENT, O & 186] 

smuch eratitied to 

| is the first 

livered, as 

was launched, in 
ivs, and twelve 
me. It gives the 
hat the re 


are In tne highest dle 


ich pleasure to add 


complimentary ot the ann in Which 


vork has been executed 
iin, respect | , your obedient servant, 
“GIDEON WELLES. 


) 
I\ 


fan apprentice to a ship-build 
ago would be ul toa 
Two of Eeckford’s ap 
Megson William 
to testify to their early 
Andrew Craft, now Inspector 


Port of New York. 


well-know hh ship 


distressf 
modern mechanic 


prentices, Thomas 


and 
Bennett, still live 
hardships 
of Steamboats at the 


Bnelis 


and John the 


Greenpoint 


How fine 


went through the 
that mill @round is 


litt » 
1hnY LILL Ie 


doe l 


eat frame in Mr 


Phat John En 
ne mouths, and 

consent of 
hath put himself, 
and of 
rl put himself, ap 
New 
trade, 
the 
ve trom the day 
vy and until the 


two months, 


th voluntarily 


of the city of 


irn the art, 


r, and after 


irs, 
yall which 
faithfully 


lawful 


we aul 
his master 
his com 


he shall do 
sald master, nor see it done 


ut telling or giving notices 


shall 


] 


ena 


iid master: he not waste 


roods, Nol 


them unlaw- 


ly toany: he shall not contract 1 


hin the said term: at cards, dice 


lawful game he shall not play, whe 


aster may have damage: with h 
of others without 
| 


the goods 


iis said master he shall neither 


} 


he shall not absent 


himself day noi 


his master’s service without his |e 


haunt ale-houses, 


taverns, dance 


play-houses: but in all things beha 
as a faithful apprentice ought to do « 
nd the 


said term. said master s] 


utmost of his endeavors to teach, o1 
be taught or instructed, the said appr 
thre 
thie 


tice 


trade or mystery of a ship-carpe 
pay to the sai 


es hy 
aol: 


said master shall 
the 


weekly for each and every 


sum of two is and 


week he 


fully serve him during the said term 


shall pay to him, the said apprentice 


of forty dollars per Vear, pay able q 
ach and ars, wl 


every ol the said ve 


‘ 
liew of meat, drink, 


all 
true performance of 


Washing, lodg 


ing, and other necessaries Ane 
all and singulat 
haunts and agreements aforesaid, the 
ties bind themselves each unto the « 
ly by these Presents. In witness the 
he Vt 


L0th day of S 


ber, in the vear ot oul Lord one thousa 


parties to these Presents have 


their hands and seals the 
hundred and tweuty-tive. 
"STEPHEN ® 
“ JOHN EN 
* GEORGE | 


His apprenticeship fulfilled, the 
became at twenty-one vears of agi 
but it would be 
take to suppose that his labors wer 


fledged mechanie ; 


He worked from sunrise to sunset 
to say, from half past 4 o'clock 4 
till half past 7 
period of fifteen hours 
At the morning he 
lowed an hour for breakfast, but on 1 


summer ocloek 1 
for er 25 


8 o'cloek in 


ing home was usually too tired to « 
that to much of it 
o'clock he had two hours for dinne: 
supper came after the day’s labor 


meal or eat 


heaviest beams, which are now lifted 
stoeks by steam or horse power, he ¢ 
on his shoulders, his bosses working 
him, and usually not sparing their e: 
ic orders. Mairy hours would be cons 
in the sawing of a piece of live-oak t 
one man standing upon it, and the 
below it, in a ditch that had been 
hold him, his face protected by a Ve 
the dust, while to-day a circular stean 
would go through such a beam abr 
Often, whe 
sun had set, one of the bosses invyit 


fast as you could walk. 
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refresh themselves 
pail of brandy and 
ind then suggested 
ne timbers be raised : 
it was dark before 
sers reached home. 
\. Westervelt had to 
ree miles to 
\ faint ray of lig 
ed the scene 
A.M and } o cloek 
hours for grog, 
rv three cents the 
ic obtained at the 
OrlIngs SHOPS a Lliass 
ndyv much better than 
which the guest of a 
iy hotel to-day pays 
ve cents Good ¢1 
st three cents apiece 
tly wages became 
day, and very soon 
urd SL 75, when the 
ved mechanies re 
d to strike for a day of 
irs instead of the pre 
fifteen hours. The 
offered them $2 a day 
id hours, but the offer 
ejected, and a day of 
vurs ushered in; and 
der that the privilege 
should not by any 
itv be impaired, the 
nN passed around 
it and raised money 
1 to buy a bell—the old Meechanies The amusements of 
th they erected on a small | were simple but thoroug 
in Lewis Street, between Fourth | good deal of boat rowing on ti 
Fifth streets, near where it now | one thing: and the Kast River Garden 
s, although recently recast They on Cherry Street, a part of it roofed 
1 Saw filer in the neighborhood to | stage, whe re singing and acting were 


the bell four times daily at 7 o'clock, vided. A balloon occasionally made 
clock, 1 o'clock, and 6 o’cloeck—and | admired ascent. afte r special performances 


nsatiable in their demand that he | onthe tight rope and the slack rope 


d be prompt, paying him for his serv- | was the Mount Pitt Cireus, 

90 a year, and obtaining the money Major-General Sanford 

issing around the hat. At any of | that era, who provided 

hours he might have been seen cross both histrionie and equestrian 

e street with his little ladder, which | anniversary of the signing 

inted against the shed on which the | ration of Independence the 

stood, and after mounting it, pro- | July Ship’ —a 

to ring the bell by means of a/ rigged to look 

very like a pump handle. Every | launched, mounted on 

he lowered the lever the bell turned | by from twelve to sixt 

iplete somersault The silver watch | drawn by eight horses appe ired 

e ringer and the silver tones of the | streets. Some old residents of Henry 
still linger in the memories of thou- | Street remember Willian Webb, a 
ls of American shipwrights. youth of thirteen yei Wi trousers 
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at the bottom. 
The 

Street, and afterward 
Houston 


been built by 


Knee and LOOSE 


wr lads vessel was 
} ‘) | 
and Columbia 


Isaac Webb 


hts in their Spare hours 


orner ¢ 
nd had 


1 } 
K DULLGAINY 


in Columbia Street 
thie Weary Wan 
} 


erected as a bo irding house 


8 


as 


for his apprentices, was a 


] ] 
considerable 


jocularity 


Te 


rit thie ent outona Ss 


VW 
larly When changing 


giate fash 


] 
DOUPAS Th modern CoOL 


ion, so that, f nstance, a druggist’s sign 


1 
board should ornament a buteher’s shop, 


they were t] neighborhood. 


tho igh 


Constabulary aucy 


1 Terror © 


not of old Captain Asten, who did 


with his wooden lee 


and cl 


residences of the 
Smith lived on 
Sheriff 


iouse, finished in extra style 


the 


Stephen 


In this region were 
ship - builders 
Kast Broadway 


his | 


ship joiners 


li¢ arly Opposite 


street 
by s still standing. John 
on the corner 


The 


(vreek house. be 


Dimon built a large house 


of Columbia and Rivington streets. 


it the * 


ised to eall 


supposed to have been con 
the 
n return for a couple 
A. Westervelt 
few doors be 
Be roh 


Scammel 


th money received from 
ment 1 
Jacob 

VaAV a 
Christian 

house at 

yn the top of a lil 

Miss MacLaughlin kept a dairy-farm, and 
builders milk. They drank 

ne 7 


ma 


rom wooden pumps in 


last of these pumps is at 
Mont 
All 


St reet 


st Broadway and 


churehes 


W illett 


and three 


| Pisce pa! Chureh. 


Methodist Episcopal Church,and St. Mary’s 


1 
were built of the stone 
1+] 
hill 


Democratic in their tastes and simple in 


Catholic Chureh 


came trom the 


ts, the old ship-builders had little 
live 
but 


their boys liked to steal pears Trom ¢ ‘olonel 


with the four 


irse 


ot 


or 


the re ighborlood : 


lietts !) bounded by 


Delance y, and Lewis 


ice, Which was 
i Broome 
nd de 


Old Seamp™ 


1 


fended | old Camp, the 


VV 
they called him). 
colonel’s house, now entirely 
and 


the street. 1s oecupied by Lhe priests of St. 


Colonel 


sur 


rounded by tenements, hidden from 


Rose of Lima’s Catholie Church. 
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afternoon, when 


Rutgers lived on the block 
Monroe 


streets, and a beautiful bloek 


Jefferson, Clinton, 


extensive lawn backed 


Its 
its two-story 


house 


brick 
of 


hollow, 


and 


Into one its tres 


in diameter and 
that the 


British were after him Jue 


square, 


say colonel craw lee 


i? 


il 


DY 


| 
1 


1 


the bo 


the last slave-holder on the east 


cupied the handsome block 
Sheritf, Delancey, Columbia, 
ton streets. 


‘““Tone,” and ‘ Dick,” 


i 


ati 


being 


ae 


Three of his slaves 


rowdies, the ship-builders’ sons 


lick” them, being not at all awed 
aristocratic old judge with his qué 


his waistcoat pocket full of snutt 


the 


celebrated street preacher Ji 


wards, the linchpins of the wheels of 


wig they were wont to remove on a> 


he had com 
the neighborhood. 


e 


t 


Several ships having been bu 


stocks, the builders and 


the 


the famous old Live Oak, 


Thies 


organized in 1824 a fire-engine cor 


No 


14 


head-quarters were in Houston Street 


Webb w: 


as 


Lewis. Isaae 
William H. Webb ran with 
time Joseph L 
the Board of Fire 


longs to a ship-building family 


foren 


! 


Perl Ve lately Pres 


( ‘ommiissione) “J 


I 


father used to build vessels near N¢ 


port, Massachusetts, in the woods 


them to the shore with SIXTY voke ol 


Was another foreman, a1 


bers were connected with the 


d all 


Mechanics’ Hose Company, No 


house still stands on 


pany, No. 13, were organized m later 


for 
amusement for the mechanics. 
ship Panama 


steamers—was on fire in Mr 


t 
Uli 


Fourth Street 
wis, and Marion Hook and Ladder ¢ 


a similar purpose, furnishing 


The 


the first of the Paci 


+1 
bb 


one of her sides was blazing, but a d 


water put it out. 


Charles Forrest: 


gineer of the Fire Department, aske 


Webb, ** Where can we be 
SRE 
chest,”’ was the reply, °° 


ot 


ance?” you can save 


most 


forty five feet long and 


two 


nost 


Wi 


you will 
The steam-chest was the bi 


fe eT 


where the timbers were steamed i 


If 


to make them pliable. 


burned at that time, most of the m« 


the yard would have been 


stop work. 


it 


Mr. Forrester, when 


had 


compels 


a 
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torch at the burning of Adam | | ! water, While a vounge woman 


Brown's ship-vard in IS24. when = | ! i ine bottle of wine over 


iboats on the stocks, nearly ready Dow i ti ailors heaved anchor 
ched, were consumed, and Jere nad th | ng mon boomed, and the 
nee and several other members of | wild ev” of spectators on rive | 
Engine Company, No. 33, jump rent a h cheers A friend 
river to save their lives \t tf th ‘ James W. Alexandet 
i his father, Archibald Forres at his " Lay ta launch in Brown 
ed to hear Le ny Kekford John h | \ { ! tor was tre mbling 
d other old Seoteh ship-builders With emi Nn hen tl lity ran to start 
es and theology with all the nm: ! ’ ‘ hh " <claimed 
ey and certainty. i as the § \\ I hat serves 


h ofa large vesse] bro whit é al let aa ( | vu kor the 


] 


the citv and all parts of the sut |; he General Admiral. twe nty 


country, and made a general ive 7 ago, in Mr. Webb's vard, the 
Phe builders invited their friends, | mechanics had erected, the previous even 
owners invited theirs Christian na, : for ‘their really tine-looking 
lid not hke the saturnalia which am Wwro “an eve Witt of the 
ision often invoked—almost every ie, Wi Was on board the vessel ‘A 
the neighborhood Was more ol 1} jar, ¢ ish to the sides, rear of can 


ler the influence of liquor—but the huzzahs from outsiders, Dod 


ors of the packet and clipper lines | worth’s B: laving * Departed Days,’ 


insisted upon giving the workmen | rt-holes it was seen that 


out,” and 

paid the q 
rv the bis IF | 
Cheese, and 

hie hi, and 

Ihe cham 

aqrank Dy 


ests In the 


inxletv to 


until 


launch 

had so 
stake 

ivs might 
s ifficiently 
sed: the chains 
th the vessel 
t break: she 
ttumbleover 
er side, as the 
erland did 
estervelt and 
y's yard ;: 
might ac 
momentum 
o'} to drive 





to the oppo 
bank of the 
But there 

no finer sight 
w York fif 
ears ago than 


of a hie yble 








) sliding easi- STEERS’S MODI 
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Ih Wiotion po ve 


7) and 


movement, so sligh Was 
and so G radually was she brought 
‘anchors before passing twice her 
4] 


shore that a person stand 


ard, with closed eves eould not 


lized 


made in her 


that any change 


had been position 


One of the most brillant successes of 


the 
James R 
for John C 


, , , 
the clipper era was vacht cAlmerica 


built im SSL) by and George 
Steers, Stevens and several 
| 


othe r gentiemen Who desire d to secure a 


vessel which would win the Queen s Cup 
at the annual re vatta of the London Roy 


al Yacht C 


and her builders were 


ss)? 


She cost about $23,000, 


large bo 

\ftera sail of twen 

during 
| 


beealmie d as to 


to have a 
nus ith 


tyv-two ind four hours, five 


days of whi he Was so 


make only six miles a day, she reached the 


neighborhood of Havre, her port of desti 


nation, and was met by a Channel pilot 
boat, which at showed the French 


flag, and was 


ry a 


once 
supposed, of course, to car 
Freneh pilot As soon as the pilot 
stepped on board, James R. Steers said to 
had 
** Dick, 


Immedi 


his own pilot, Richard Brown, who 


acht from New York, 


Is ho Krenchman és 


brought the y 
that fellow 
ately Dick walked up to the stranger, and 
tell 
you what, my friend, if you let this vacht 


shouted, in most emphatic tones: ** I 


scrape bottom, [ll throw you overboard.” 
] 


Dick kept hold of the tiller himself, and 
up. As the vacht ap 
lights of Havre, the pilot 
confessed his inability to take her in. He 
left boat to 
Cowe news that ‘‘the Yankee 
The Enelish 
men always spoke of the America as the 


*Yankee 


So it came to pass that when the Steers 


would not give it 


proached the 
her, and hurried in his 
the 


vessel LfOLn® 


own 
, 

s, With 
t 


is the fastest 


brothers and the rest of the party crossed 
the offered to 
yacht with wagers, they discovered 

had 


to take 


their 
that 
There was no 


Channel, and back 


they been betrayed. 


body their bets. So confident of 
success were they that they had brought 
S4000 each to invest in that way, while 
Dick Brown had manifested his faith by 
mortgaging his own pilot boat in New 
York to John C. Stevens for $2000, every 
cent of which he 


the 


had been employed by somebody to get on 


intended to stake upon 


race But the ** French” pilot, who 


board the America and learn hie 
qualities, had destroyed their « 
Moreove 

o'clock of the night preceding the 


ticipated regatta, the Messrs. Sti 


Winning a dollar 


informed that their yacht, whic] 
brought three thousand miles 1 
Why 

a rule of the club” that ¢ 
peting vacht should be owned | 
Now the America was « 


seve ral OWhEPS 


ruled out of the race 


Wits 
oOWwher 

The next however, Aucust 
the America sailed from Cowes at 
ment that the regatta 
Ryde.and beat them handsomely 
her 


traverses 


day 
vachts sai 
traversed 


that 
The excitement 


the distance by 
longer than 


othei vachits. 


miles 


dous, but over the Victory of tl 
kee” the twenty thousand spectat 
Queen Victoria 
Albert Edwin 
a visit of compliment 
Wihhing yacht that did not eet t 
Her Majesty 
simplicity ; 


hosts 


mute as ovsters. 
Albert, and 
ever, paid 


voun?’ 


was dressed in rep 
the one thing that one 
best remembers to this day 

she wore a plain calico gown The 
of her maids of honor were 


On 


less 
leaving the yacht, the Quee) 


how many men there were in the 
and on being told the number, dr 
her pocket a purse, from which shiv 
ed an equal number of guineas 
plate t 
*ginger-snaps Do} 
With a reques 
the steward would distribute the ¢ 
and with a polite invitation to the y 


men to visit 


them one by one upon a 


contained some 


for her refreshment. 


her at Osborne, she tox 
The next thing the Steers bi 
from her was that had 
them another “Queen's Cup,” a 

duplicate of the Queen's Cup for 
they had 
That is the cup which was brought 
by them, and deposited by Mr. Jo 
Stevens and his friends in the hat 
the New York Yacht Club, where 


leave. 


heard she 


not been allowed to cor 


lies safe, in sprte of repeated efforts « 


eign yachts to capture it. The visit 
borne was duly made and greatly e 
Upon the lawn in front of the pala 
Majesty had provided a variety ot 
men running in sacks, and « 
But thi 
ly marvellous fun was this: A 


sports 
ing creased poles, and SO On. 
vir 


stretched between two poles twelve 
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d upon it were fastened a series of 


e ends of which had been dipped in 


s (or treacle, as the natives called 
eral men, each with his hands tied 
s back, made their appearance 
industriously strove by jumping 
When 
was their duty to eat the bun 


tache d 


t } 
he DUDS 


with their teeth 
Bb a 
a task impossible in 
xcept ; putting 

X1MMItV LO the ground upon which 
ery bun had fallen | 


Diahy 
their 


noses nm 


The fe LLOW 
his bun first got the prize 


Marquis of Anglesea called 


inspected their 


vachtsmen 


Ves 


ind invited them to his mansion on 
Isle of Wight He had come, le 

to see the men who had the brains 
ld that boat The friends of those 
emen gave them a magnificent ban 
it the Metropolitan Hotel, New York, 
ielr return from Cowes, speeches of 
atulation being made by George Law, 


Nn Draper, Theodore E. Tomlinson, 


others, and a silver cup presented 


vears afterward, on the 25th of Sep 
er, 1856, George Steers, while driving 
Isl 


Vho 
een visiting there, was thrown from 


vagon and mortally wounded. The 


r of horses to Glen Cove, Lone 


in order to bring home his wife 


York g 
IS51, 1853, 1S54 and IS56 
built 
prize in 
then was r 
She sailed so fast 
en 
pel 
And then she 
Cornelia 
Edgar, and the 


Rhode 


land DY Mr J  }. 
boug 


ment, broug] 


NEW YORK 


horses had 
jumype d to 


head 


the 


and in 


ground, had 


red hus 


He 


spine 


Spoke avain 


Vears old 


Collins steamer cAdriatic had just been 


launched from Mr. Steers’s vard, and was 


about to make He 


hel trial trip and his 


brother, James R. Steers, had won thirty 


SIX prizes In regattas with the yachts which 
Among the 
next to the America, was 


ry James M. Water 


they had built these vac 


hits 
TLuSs, 


most 
the 


ta | 


nota 
Una yury, 
New 


Yacht Club regattas of 


1847, 1850, 
The Julia, 


owner, took the f 


for the same rst 
1855, 1856. 1857, and 1858, and 
uled out because of her speed 


t that the e] 
Mr. Water 

to transform her int a schooner 
The Widgeo) 
William 


, built for Mi 


vould not 
{ 


ler ner 
led 


and 


as com 
won. and the 


built for Daniel 


Haze 


were 


and 


Island also very 
the Ameri { 1@ Was sold In 


for 825.000: wa 
lit there by the Confederate crovern 


it back to this country, and 
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1 Southern port to prevent 

from capturing her They 

raised |} however, and after repairs 
made hera tender to a government school 

ship in Boston Harbor: but as the raisers 

claimed prize-money, the Seere tary of the 
Navy ordered her to be sold at the Brook 

Ivn Navy-vard, where General Be njamin 

K’. But 


owns t 


re bougl her for $5000 He still 
ie brilliant little vacht “Why 


cas she so fast 7” was recently asked of Mr 


l¢ 
1 
I 


ames R. Steers ** Because he ve plied 

we studied to g the shape of model 
that would create the least resistance to 
water considered as a solid This is the 
condition of the success of all vessels 
steam or. sail I actually believe that 
sailing vessels will be constructed to go 
twenty miles an hour without raising the 


vater two inches above their flotation 


Mr. R ll,in his Naval Architecture 
an “1 olish treatise while comparing 
the Enelish Vi ht Titania with the Amer 
ica, says that before the wind ‘there was 
searcely a ditference in their speed ex 
cept that arising from the larger sail area of 
the America; on awind, on the contrary 
the America stood up under her canvas 
| r her unecurtailed should rs 
Titania heeled over The 

with her uneurtailed longitudi 


1} 


nal section, weathered the Titania on ev 
ry tack This challenge of America to 
vland v of inealculable benetit to 


©) 

Kn 

Eneland \me rlea reaped acrop ol clory ‘ 
Kn 


gland reaped a crop of wisdom. The 
yvacht-builders of England at once adopt 
ed the wave-line principle for their new 
vachts. and ealled them, with rigid self 
denial, American lines, and they instant 
ly swept Troma ther books those legisla 
tive enactments which compe lled) their 
vacht-b ulders to dance in fetters It was 

loss of a race to gain so much 
(Vol. L., p. 613.) 

The father of James R. and George 
Steers was He nryv Stee rs, an Knelish ship 
builder of eminence, who, after some serv 
ice in the Plymouth Navy-vard, went to 
the Isle of Guernsey and built for the 
French government three war vessels (aft 

the drawing re¢ produced for this arti 


clit which sa ed so fast as to make havoe 
among the tleets in the Channel One of 
his comrades, John Thomas, having gone 
to the United States, and obtained a posi 
tion in the Washington Navy-yard, wrote 
to Henry Steers to join him. Steers ac 


cepted the invitation, and in 181] 
stalled with Thomas at the nat 

tal It was not lone before he s 
the commodore of the navy 
drawing after which he had co 
the terrible cruisers for the Fr: 
ernment The subject so inter 
officer that he obtained from the 
ties an order to build two war ve 
Shark and the Grampus, after 
mode] Steers and Thomas als« 
ed plans for the construction of 
mense ship-house and an inelini 
by means of which they were su 
in hauling up the frigate Congie 
pairs. In 1824 the two ship-build 
to New York, and built, at the 
Tenth Street, on the East River 
ship-railway ever seen in the 
States: it consisted of rails laid on 
clined plane, upon which a crad| 
for the purpose of drawing vessels 
of the water in order to repair thi 
in consideration of their enter» 
Legislature eranted to the railwa 
pany a charter for a bank, to last 
as grass grows and water runs 
was founded the Dry -dock Bai 
the Eleventh Ward Bank. The ©) 


er institution that ever received 


,charter was the Manhattan Cor 


Mr. James R. Steers has been a 
holder in that bank more than fifty 
His home is a fine old mansion, 


tensive grounds, on an eminence in \\ 


chester County, overlooking the S« 
His father died in 1841, at the age 


tvy-two. His son Henry Steers, gra 


of the Henry Steers who built the S 
and Grampus, las built) some otf 
largest vessels of the Pacifie Mail St 
ship Company, and some of thi 
steamboats to be seen on Long | 


Sound—the Massachusetts, for insta 


VI. 


William H. Webb's distinction 
American ship-builder consists part 
having launched a larger aggregat 
nage than any other member of | 
fession, and partly in his suecesst 
struction of powerful war vessels. 
age of fifteen years, and contrary 
wishesand plans of his father, Isaac W 
who desired for him an easier berth o1 
voyage of life, he entered his father’s 
yard, and swung the axe, shoved the p 


and performed all the other functio1 
an apprentice, working as hard and 
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y dav as did any of his fellows derbilt, and other 
On promoted to the mould loft made nine and 
n ind drawing room vhere he 
| entirely some of the last vessels 
Isane Webb W hile travellir 


n 1840 for professional pu 


2 oe oe oe ee ee eee eee er 


ee 


he learned of the death of his fa- | committee of experts to feel a ‘*. 
ind at once prepared to return home. in such a successful specimen o 
me year, at the age of twenty-four, | architecture and ocean steam-engine 
came his father’s suecessor, the firm | ing The United States was also 
continuing to be Webb and . first commercial steam-ship constructed 


before the end of the year had launch- | be of use to the government naval servic 
»square-rigged vessels the brig Ma She could be armed vitht vo tiers of wuns 
(dhel, of 110 tons, and the ship James | had plenty of room in which to work them 
trds. of 500 tons It is said that Da and could carry coal enough Tor a vovace 
Brown, of the firm of Brown and Bell, | to Europe Her first trip to Liverpool 
ced upon seeing the little brig that | under command of ( iptain Hackstatf, 0 
»s future was not problematical In | cupied thirteen days, and consumed fort 
Mr. Webb built for Mr. Charles H. | tons of coal daily She was ¢ 
iall and others the steam-ship United | 50 feet broad, and 305 feet de 
s, the first steamer to enter the Gold- | Mr. Webb) built tl three 


t 


(rate of the Pacifie slope. In several | Guy Vannering the first complet 


rtant respects her frame differed from | decker constructed for the Ame Cah pac 


of any vessel previously constructed, | et servic By the end of the ne 
ily in having a flat bottom with | years he had bu 

cave points.” Her engines were Meantime Mr. Web! 

the works of T. F. Secor and Com- | to seek wider opport 

On her second trial trip, with Dud- build a line-of-l 

Persse, Philip Hamilton, D. Austin, | States govern 

Gabriel Mead, Hemly Sanford, Cap- | in 1851, he sent : cial messenger 
Hudson, U.S.N., Captain Jacob Van-. a similar off the court of St. Pet 
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‘Grand Duke Con 

nder of the Russian 
Greneral Admiral 

} Invitation of 

Petersburg 

a contract to build a propel 
first class. Some delay 

ry tothe advent of the Cri 
mn the Emperor's birthday, 

ISd57, the stern-post of the 

ral w islaidin Mr Webb's 

the foot of Sixth Street, im the 
»of Baron de Stoeckel, the Russian 
manv imvited guests, the 

brated by the of 

the Russian language 

partaking of a grand banquet at 
irendon ote] The baron placed 
mortice mn I i I e > Nn 
in Russian as folloy Oa e.g O 
eneral Admiral was begun in 


7 Lii¢ Baron ce Stoeckel, Rus 
r at Washington September 

21, 1857, in New York, after the plans of W 
If. Webb, American ship- builder.” The 
mortice was then closed, and the first cop 
per bolt driven into the ship, every guest 
present giving a blow Precisely one 
vear afterward, on the birthday of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, after whom she 
was named, the General Admiral was sue 
cessfully lau ied with great éclat Her 
is about S1.125.000 } rtripto 

she made the vovage to Cherbourg 

n davs and ten hours part of the 

time } reanvas alone With her pro 
pe ller lifted clear of the water, her average 
speed was twelve knots an hour In ac 
knowledgment of her suecess, the Emperor 
of Russia presented Mr. Webb with a gold 
snuff-box enriched with diamonds, and the 
British government immediately built two 
vessels after the same model, which, how 
ever, neverequ willed herin speed. She was 
325 feet long, 55 feet wide, and 34 feet deep, 


and bad vo horizontal engines of S00 


horse powe \ board of United States 


naval officers, consisting of Commander 
\ndrew H. Foote, Chief Engineer W. E 
Kiverett.and Naval Constructorss. M. Pook 
Kk. Delano, appointed to examine 

1 niral ia ported to the mec 

Navy, Mr. Toucey, that the 

vorkmanship and disposition of materials 
were excellent, and ‘* fully equal those of 
any vessels constructed by our govern 
ment; and we may mention that in regard 
to location of beams relatively to the ports, 
she is superior, from the fact of the arma 


ment having been determined bef 
the vessel We therefore re: 
in future that the armament be 


ing 
termined in our service before 

the vessel The construction of 
eral Admiral retlects great ere 
Webb” 

In 1861. Mr. Webb contracte 
Italian government to build two 
steam-frigates, and a few years 
had obtained the contract from t 
States government for buildin 
nue-cutter Harriet Lane, his mod 
having been selected by a com 
sixteen ship builders out of twe 
models presented in competition 
vreatest undertaking of his lift 
steam-ram Dunderberg, launche 

July, 1865 Her lengt] 

‘eet, her breadth 73 feet, her dept 

feet, and her tonnage 7500 to 
sides, five feet thick, were covered 
five-inch plating of iron Her ve 
iron turrets contained e@uns ea) 
throwing shells weighing 500 pou 
and she was driven fifteen nautic 
ab hour by all entirely conceal d | 
1200 horse power After offering 
the United States government 
would not buy her, Mr. Webb sold 
France 

Mr. Webb modestly aseribes his 
to “‘attention to details.” Kon 
vears he was the first man to ¢ 
yard in the morning, and the last 
itat night: he marked the place for 
stick of timber in every vessel, and 
the General Admiral was built, n 
ery model, drawing, and specifieat 
every vessel with his own hand 
drawings in his books are arrang 
systematically that he could at an 
duplicate exactly those of any one 
hundred and forty or more vessel 
he has built; and by referring to 
could in a few minutes give the p 
lars of any kind of vessel ever b 
him, and make a contract, with f 
tails of stvle and price—a labor of 
to most ship-builders. To this h 
personal attention to the details 
own business is partly, at least, d 
fact that none of Mr. Webb's vesst 
received an injury in launching, 01 
stuck on the ways. They were 
the word go. But this cause alone 
not account for the fact that the } 
of the vessels which gave Mr. Webb 
reputation were not transcripts of 
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isly planned al homie ! ourse of ‘uct t ship-vards of 
represented, each DV 1ts¢ If, a 


ance upon the methods then The ea the deel ' ship-build 
ar and Sim 


{ 


is one Of 


VI captured by 
lederate 
York ’ said one of l W ¢ an : t] > \ Suppose 


it the year 1852, ‘tis one of the | danger { ish men- 


} 


ivds of the world Our ell wa ittle encouragement ivest money 


d stant nations with 1 Ir in Such property Chest tut 1otiron 

iful appearance, and Phy yvood in sl} | Idi s another 
»SUCCeSSTU 1\ compet Lowi . nad ti var \ Hheb Dh1L7T) Pro 
} 


hye mail packets I iY tective ti On wo8HNn 


thie farthest cornet? I pe ¥ cha Mn -Cables Vl 


and Stripes Wave over Mr W H Wi b wrote to a triend in Ps6a 
vessels.” Contrast this My business is destroved by the absurd 

he following from a New law a hig aritf, which destroys the 

spaper thirty vears later, on the the ri 
December, 1881 \ Then se of steam 
he need for ) Thirty 


WHAT THEY STARED AT five veal vo about two hundred sailing 


lyn ferries he vee \ a, i? trade betw 


ers on the Brook een 
on Tuesday saw something | hi vy oand } 1 day four 

The « 
tclippership, fresh t | » alt the 
and flying the Ameri in tlag 


old tlag has become suel 


busine Furthermore, 
land formerly oe ipied 
ip-builders has increased to an 
ee ipper su extent that forbids - use for the old pur- 
leisurely down the poses Phe ship-builde ron the coast of 
alled the days when such object Maine pays comparatively little for his 
non and ship-building was ; ; land, and gets his timber from the woods 
Many looked upon the rht ; : behind it Wages are lower there: and 
etter days to come.” lower, too, in England, where eight dol 


lars a mon will Procure 
lone ago as January, LS67, * Da would demand Pron \ 
\. Wells, Special Revenue Commis- | dollars if he lived New York ¢ 
re ported to the government that | na lv, the old | lders retired 
the month of November previous | and the sons do not bee where the 


Was but a single vessel in the! did. living over heir own shops 


; yi 
5 


THE ~ DUNDERBERG 





PRANZ 


Hi H 


SIMPLE 


hurries 


visiting ecard with these 


lly traced upon it was 


words 


A 


lying on the piano as [ entered the music 


room this morning 
\ 


mv maid, answe ring 


commiussionnaire brought it.” sald 
as she supposed, ny 
look of blank astonishment ** Madame 
Raab came to Pesth | oht.” 


The Master’ Liszt 
and to-dav my friend Madame 


ast nl 
Kranz Liszt.await 
Raab 


ne to him! 
at the noonday mass 


ish chureh last Sunday 


pari 
note from him, with his pho 
me, and now 


he en sent 


kindly old r would receive me 
But such a storm as raged outside my 


the 


LISZAT 


vindows! The rain, as it only ea 


banks of the Danube, dashed ¢ 


the 
torrents, 

How can you think of 
the countess, 
with my tre 


On 


nh 
going 


claimed t 


boudoir [ had flown 
Toni Raab’s eard. ‘I dare not sei 
You'll see Liszt at t 
Do not perl 


day!” ex 


horses out 
cert to-morrow night. 
and reception toilet in this storm 
riages stop before the door: you « 
drive into the porte cochére at 
tro’s 

** Dear countess. ple ase say non 
Tsaw him Sunday; I ha 


must LO 
to-day Ls 


ter from him yesterday ; 
attend 


his co 


to him; to-morrow 
Thursday, go to Vienna with him 

ladyship raised her eyes. ‘In th 
said I, correcting n 


train, 1 mean,” 





FRANZ 


meet him at the Wagnet Vere 


ttend the levée given for 


and Sunday—al 


O Interpose¢ 
yusin Marie wa 
with h 

ier de Oo 


, 
been m 


] t » 
indeed Lay ¢ 
hom I heard in Vi 


t } S1asn 
envbustiashl 


prought 


ymother. 


ru 


in y | played ove 
i> and memories arral 


too, I ¢ 


pin’s life, 


Ib Lhe Warm cher 
in the palace for the Fisch | 
treet have be¢ nio 


@ rain La 
quite too wet to WV 
: ] 
ned 


erowd OFT ta 
1e house. 


over, 


e Master, and gras 
ll tightly, sank back in a co 
-coupé. At last we re t 


from 


g bath, I | don me 
countess 


hardly 1 


of the broad 
ich floor does the Abbe Liszt occu- | perhay 
sked of the portier. 


He not here,” 


[ch weiss nicht. 
nal, 

‘But that is impossible,” retorted 
Ame rtainly lives here.” 


LXV.—No. 386.—16 





, Loo loud,” 
»must be 


a storm. 
be too apathetic 


your rhapsodies, pr Phay 
y are like the ‘sunshine « 
or the sparkle of champag 

we are exhilarated, co 
no Italian word expr 


ke to play them 


} ey make me dizzy, lik 


And hearing them ? 

They confuse me,” I said, 
ising, for I saw his mind was 

: he next room. ‘Toni | 

‘haps awaiting you, and I am o 

taining. Let me say ‘rood by.’ La 


to Vienna for the Wagner-Ver 


Shall we meet there ? 


at peo per 
t 


| 
Vin} honies to be 


‘lls, | ing 








T 
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room, and even thi 
beyond the vestibule we 


Waecnerians and their oppor 
programme of tl 
hat need w 


friend of musie 
WONnGrOoUS rendition of 


Idyl°—that charmin 


could 1 
Mag 


~who stood bowin 
viile honestly try 

] Pos ley ocr, M4 ; 

10 fairly dragged him 


Refusal and resistance we 


The perfume of flowers, 1 
ing of gems upon the jewel-de 
and fans of the ladies waving to 
but more than all, the splendid n 
of sy mopatlye tic genius, for Vienna 
st and best musicians wer 
around him, worked upon the 
ion and delicate nervor 
‘at Master. le stood 
instant, then, with a bow of acq 
he placed himself at the piano. 
One wild shout of triumph rang t] 
1 1 


long-ex- | the room, and then a silence Ji 


Verein. | lence of death hushed the vast as 


Wagner 
and Liszt to Was the Master thinking of ¢ 


e raised his superb hands, au 


} 4 


ck that charm f 
oeation. Not l 


vestibule, | memories of mountain lakes a 


} 
= . 
all, with a touch as deliea 


eaves, and weave, as 


ests into an improvisation full « 
minors from echoing Alpen - horn 





FRANZ LISZT. 


ini 


cable 


ane 
may be,a young 


is never turned 1 


to his rec 
ve been compelled to 
seeing him. 
ocial world of the drawing 


room 
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To get a peep at the particu 


where Gladis Roy’s first day 


‘artificial st 
house was a pern 
same 

Was 
id; still tl 
to converse with hin he inventor, 
tes de riqueur allow with his wife 
le ‘ted, dise mura 
f the fortune 
his grasp, as he believed, 
forced to seek other work 
wolf from the door. 
, one would think, 1 
iyrenologieal busts. 
moulds himself after a 
und on showing some of the s 


} } 


] wa ‘ 
the house of Gall, Combe, ; 


ceived small orders from 


thereafter. His wife about that t 
] 
ld 


dueed her old friend Mrs. Roy 
widow, to come and live with her 
Roy had a small government pen 
pe, husband having served in the wan 
on a barren n still, | rebellion: and being in delicate 
mes to copy than to create; | she was easily persuaded to give up | 
‘oines of real life d keeping fora while, and try the **} 
»odd nooks a i atmosphere” of the pine woods in 
h was the fae e case | the Lowells lived. So Mrs. Lo 
woman, without | pressed it. 
>be set down Gladis, Mrs. Roy’s little daug 
vas strong-minded. | then about five years old: a thir 
with big dark eves and a sma 
not give much time to} Still, she was quite a strong c} 
ion of their acquaintance, and | active, and not without beauty 
had taken up the oddest of | tain kind. Mrs. Roy, for the first 
] ul supported he rself and two, was too fe ble to leave he r I 
ther handsom« ly thereby creat deal. Mr. Lowell was gen 
of sixteen, she being now | a back room devoted to moulding, : 


one Mrs. Lowell was busy much of thi 





Phis particular 
ne ** Dolly.” 
d it by 


1d 


i 
rnear her, au 


ose to her heart 
summer Gladis had more 
life, and aetive companions also, 
ry-and-by became very dear to her; 
‘re the myriad tenants of the old 
1ind the house on the sunny side 
pines. Gladis watched 


lay, and a pret 


brown eyed, curly-headed lit 


ide, standing before th 
‘rr nondescript ‘* Dolly 

At the age of seven or ¢ 
r function to wateh for the out 
varms—a task of which she ney 
t the 


l 
and at ten she took almos 
‘ec of them. 
yeautiful June day, when she was 
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op of which was a tur 

‘for the oceasion evi 
vhile he still held 

an softly to brush the 

py, ‘Watch now,” 

you may see the queen. 

long, with very short lit 

At that moment Gladis de 

er Majesty, and 


pl 
en a flv, showed her a mo 


icking her up as 


1d to the stranger, and then 


“N IW OULF WOPrK 1S 


is the workers find their queen 1s 
hey will go at that bro 


I 
} 
} 
¢ 


en 
; * nites 
-an'tendure disorder. They 


hey have mended up every 


gathered up every drop of 


valked by the 
he house. 

was done, she began to see how very hand 
Soni he Was, and wonde re d how she eould 
have been so familiar with him, for now 
she felt a certain shyness, and dropped 
her eyes when she saw him looking at her, 
tially when he told her that her 
‘would make the fortune of a coir 
feur.” Mrs. Roy was sitting under the 
little porch reading. The stranger raised 
his hat politely to the elder lady, and 
Gladis told her that he was one of the de 
tained passengers, and that he had been 

assisting her to secure a swarm of bees. 
Mrs. Roy smiled, and said: ‘‘ You are 
more tractable than Lam. My daughter 
could never impress me into the bee sery- 
ice. [am too afraid of the virulent little | 

wretches.” 

Gladis, of course, stoutly defended her 
and the gentleman said: ‘‘It is a 
reat accomplishment, madam, to be able 

to manage bees as your daughter does 
far greater, I think, than the drawing and | 
piano-playing of the young ladies of my | 
acquaintance.” | 
Gladis looked incredulous ; but. the | 
train was ready to move, and there was no 
time to discuss his sincerity. She plucked 


a cluster of small white roses 


from the Baltimore 


Belle t) 


over the little porch, ani 


him, saving, as pre 


could have done: 


In@ me hive my bees. 


token of my gratitude.” 


“Why, Gladis! 


said Mr 


stranger, on the platform of t 


train, stood looking 


at them 


ered head. **Is my little 


romantic? To give 


a white 


young man is to tell him that 


IS Tre e@.?? 


Gladis blushed, but made no 


Long she cherished 


in her n 


impression made by the hands 


rer—cherished it, nursed it 


imaginings, as a sensitive maid 


first glimpse of t 
Yet she might have 
as her life was there 


forone thing: then 


ys 


1 


possible tai 
forgotten h 


among the } 


inly tr 


made him overcome his fear, : 


ly advance to aid her. 


he had looked saying, 


Though she was but about ty 


of age, she was mature for 


Her flesh was fair and solid fror 


out-of-door exercise: 


soft brown curls, 


and 
tied 


shapely forehead with a bh 


her the expression of a much 


it was the luxuriant chevelure of 1 


hood. 


Gladis had never fretted over t 
rowness of her world. Perhaps 
yet too young for that; but she was 
child of nature, and found d 
everything around her; still, w 
day her mother announced the int 
of returning to her old home in F] 


ton, in New Jersey, where Gladis ¢ 
| have superior school advantag 
heard the news with a quickening 


This old home was a fruit farm with la 
orchards, and had been, during Mrs. Ri 
absence, taken care of by an old gent! 


| whom everybody called Uncle B 


half-brother of Gladis’s father. 
had greatly improved, in consequenct 


two rival railroads built through the | 
of it. A high sehool of excellent chai 


ter would be invaluable in complet 


education of Gladis, thus far co 


solely by her mother. 


The old Roy place stood upon a 
|a half mile from 


road station, and 


the village an 
overlooking a 


pu 


l¢ 


ral 


o 





GLADIS ROY. 


Mrs. Roy 


hard work 


»take a long 


With few ex 


ost attractiv 
course was the 
on horseback twice 
uldwin had a small f 
er of being able t 


is farm-work himself than | 


. ] 


proficieney in Greek. 
ood 


Meanwhile, despite the apparently ¢ 
cement of Uncle Benny, and the 
juantity of land devoted to fruit, 

Roy found the farm a burden to her 
d of giving up the | honey, 


1 ¢ 

stock OT bD 

re 
¢ 


times she talke 
returning to the Lowells, wl 
pension would, with economy, sup 
her and Gladis. Now, pension and 
rything were swallowed up in the f 
fort to make the fruit-raising “* pay. 
ng ever did ‘‘ pay” in Mrs. Roy’s ex 
Gladis would not hear of go 
and gradual 


ally 


kk 
ithe 


back to so dull a life: 
| by insensible degrees she assume wih 
rection ninor mat- 


from the dining-room 
nl ly danced for joy. Then 


of affairs—first in 1 
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} 
every young drone 
no more would | 


nh Was already laving t 
and if Gladis could 


unt 


r villa 


rood rotessor 
( . ould not ti 


the vellow-striy 
he said, affecting a cross | 


‘ver deceived Gladis 


f 


we Say they would come 


hem another vear at | 
Gladis could not express hi 
rreat kindness. She hi 
d havi ‘to send back 
swarms, and she thou 
unly want them, seeing 
troanae ] 
trong colonies. 


Now, indeed, Gladis felt th 


new ands 


success. Uncle Benny was 
hind in his farm-work from |} 
so much time to the bees. Chi 
than made up by hiring work « 
Then there must be mor 
frames, glass boxes, implements, } 
To deseribe the young bee-k 
hen, presuming that | reer the ensuing three years woul 
somew] eq! t- a history of triumphs: every b 
she took her from | to turn to gold in her hands. H 
ron her | = the fourth year made Mrs. Roy f 
the Golden Age were dawning. 
eapital invested on the farm enabled 
cle Benny to make his fruit-growin 
itable. Comforts and luxuries inc 
about the home. 
The fifth year Gladis’s enth 
too was ; flagged. No one could tell Wily. 


arian bees seemed to lose heart also, for t] 


reat task was to watch the | stored less honey. Gladis was n 
hives, and decapitate | but her fervor seemed to be burning 


the 
th 





GLADIS ROY. 


_ have no riva 
iS Vou ¢ cypress 1 , 
shall have,” said Gladi 
rsonage than the gre: 
The Golden B 


ld win’. ] 
ldwins pl 


18] 
sO UNLIKE 


uu liked to take 


so I did, indeed, while I 


r ny If: but now 


: 
done, and I don’t fe 


w bees here 
prise of Mr. Meredith. 
pect for 
nter into competition 
the idea. I'd like to ¢ 
‘Take my bees ai 
' 


o the work 


nd give me a shi: 


Roy smiled, and said: 
[ would approach Mr. Mere: 
it proposition just yet, Gladi 
vould mistake your motives.” 
Well, I sha’n’t give him an opportu 
mistake my motives, but when he 
ttled I shall sell out to him.” 
rs. Roy thought 1 
ughter, though she was the mos 
mpered of girls. 


the next few days Gladis worke 


YT 


’ 
ht it was only a mood 
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and the time | 


noon was 
left 
mes 


her and 


emounted She 


rredith, with the 
her mot 


+ 


*honor to 


‘se, until 


ly} ‘ 
ipilla, 


and 
Both 
not 


th 
th 


pers; b 
He p 


ym plime nted her rid 


Pia 


‘aised 


il rht Ihh pine Ww ods 


eclal weakness), and was ex 
reeable. When Gladis be: 


eS ee 


an 
king the interview 
it. he begged to ae 


through 


appro ich 


anvthing to fear from the 


tter trust 


» had I not b 


at once, since | 
! { 1e two miles 
Do you ride, Ma. Mere 


yy SON 


[ do not, but I shall 
Mr. Bay 
n,isa at horse 
irn, I will have him 

ne, and I will: 
» ridden some, of 


should tumb] 


rre 


ecolmM 
ar | 


assured him 
nd that 


r home; sh 


she had no such 
she would not trouble him 
» could be there in ten 


With that 
s with him, and touching 


vy. if she chos 


to Violet's flank, was out 

» the admiring Mr. Meredith 

hing her fearless pose, and the 
sy gait of the horse. 

Mr. Meredith appeared at 


lace on horseback. 


td L\ 

Gladis saw | 
up from her chamber window, 

and went down to meet him. Mrs. Roy 

fore he r. 

uu see, Miss Roy,” he said, ‘‘T have | 

need my equestrian drill. 


_. +} 7 
ress thus I 


I report 
= 


x 


redith. 


I am sure you rode per- | 
fectly.” 


| ically, except one 


He scrutinized her face 
vou were laughing at me 
thank you sincerely for your ¢ 
I can truly say I never saw a] 
Nothing so charn 
ful equestrienne.” 

After tl 
ments Gladis showed him he 
had 


compliments 


vou, 1S 1 


ils liberal exch I 


now about forty swarn 
well merite: 
Gladis’s apiary was a m 
would take 
all 
and owed him e\ 
What man, what auth 
different 


little credit to 
taken her ideas, sl] 


iC 


book. SEY 


to such flattery 


Gladis only spoke the simp! 
she added: 


Will ve 


to his surprise 
bees, Mr. Meredith. 
off my hands ?” 
While talking they had left t 
and walking through the lawn | 
veranda, had taken some rust 
under a great Mr 
for 
women 
more likely ? 
charming apiary 


elm. 
silent 


some 


time. 
among about ) 
en he said 
is really a8) 
your hands, Miss Roy, of 
take it, and 


sha 


at vour own price 


But | 
] 


s charm f 


man ll have it. 
+} 


hat it has lost it 


re 
Prorat 
mind there is no ealling mor 
the finer instincts, the more 
Bees, 


form, industrious, neat to 


nipulation, of woman. 


in apprehension, I have alw 

with your sex, and with a never-t 

rotten day in June, years ago, 

aided a young girl to secure and 
Long Island.” 

faint as he continued. 


swarm on Glad 
to recognize her, and yet was glad 
not. Fortunately her long hair 
worn ina knot at the back of her h 
ringlets on the forehead after thi 
style. He detailed every incident 
the giving of the 
‘*T can see her now,” he said, 

on the ladder. How graceful 
How certain of herself! When 
me to take the bee-laden lim 
I was not coward enough 
scorn of my weakness. I 


to 


b 


stood 


| her eye stoically, and let the blood-cm 


ling bees walk over me. I hav 


you from my chamber window, | done anything since to be proud of 


was not so very beautiful, I think, | 
had the most wonderful hair, som 
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It hung in a hundred | be wi 


KTLeCeS. 
7 
¢ rruption so weicome 


‘asion, when 
1] day from 
er brought h 
evening. Gladis’s he 
ll of unrest; but she 
and talked of ind 


room for 
broke down Ull 


4a} 
Vretener 


edicine. She was 


1 broken accents she told her 

the foolish hope she had nur 
uldhood. For a while she talk 
wildly 


then seeing 
s look of her mother, she tried to 


t her, laughing and crying in the 
reath. 

ere, don’t look so frig 

ur. | have laid bare my sens 

ind I feel better ready to take up 
rden of life again. I don’t seem to 
ide like other girls. I have lived too 
In an intangible world; but I shall 





wh and withered « 


proof is not a 


uy 


I 
ou ne 


t 11¢ 


‘a mop and | reverently. 
after her | 
lony had come The bees were quite forgot 
pear-tree. | footsteps of Uncle Benny, passin 
| 


yy the orchard, broke the s 


e a - 
or this small 


shears would sever | if the lovers can be believer 
is Im attended to: but Une 
stood face to face with Mr. | maintained that that particul 


he go him her hand, her} upon which he had had his 
} 


} 


turning round to go for 


ith unconcealed pli asure was lost. ‘*Gladis,” he said, 
ae id. This | tent upon selling out to Mr. Mer 
‘part of that [| he mi i i 
yok her | that the bees flew away.” 
In the spring Uncle Benn 
name of wo-| bride away. Beautiful she was 


1 


cht say, in clinching the 


so shocked at my blind- | snowy robes and bridal veil, a 
uld not forgive me, nor | orange blossoms crowning the ‘ 
ill thistime? Believe | tangle” of her glorious hair. 


‘ 
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Hans Holbe in, whose WOrkK 


the Lyone se art, was born at 
ut 1495, into a family of ; 


father, uncle, and grandfat 
nters, His native 


1¢ 7 . 1] 
it ilk DOY hood, and le pr 


fel 
od 
as his fourteenth year, work 
still in existence. Wh 
’ with h 
re they foul 
upon wood for t] 


city, then a centre of 


il 


civilization. Here he finished } 
ticeship to art, and aequired th: 
nastery OT its resources and met 
nearly all | 


his works reveal, an 


rst felt the influences of the H] 


ure and the reformers 


; ¢ 
it long before his ge 


ew intellectual movement 
it With obedient sympathy. W 
in painting is outside this 
in his humblest works, in hi 
for books and his capital le 
in such cuts as those wit] 
trated Sir Thomas More’s Uto) 
new and popular book, he sho 
tility in invention and a 

‘h were of rare order. 
for the Italian manner 


inl especia 


chitectural design, was alr 


and showed that the last of the 


man artists was not to be de 
Diirer from noble formal be 
some unsettled years in 
neighborhood, he went 

1526, where Sir Thomas 
Krasmus had given him a let 
tained him with his hospitality 
years, until Henry VIII. received 
der his patronage, when he went 
ui Whitehall, and served | 
death in 1543. At tl 


Perhaps I should ar 


ie 
Thx 


Mages O58 
such work in imitation of 


craved, and an impression taken off in bi 
med with ; ious print. The effe as tl 
ir 1406, and this indicates | appeared on the paper, w 1 
hod before the fi touched with white by a pencil in order t 
t has been nearly universally | relief. This method was used by Lucas ( 
on metal was a much | Baldung as early as 1509, while the ear 
ng in wood. T! work by Ugo da Carpi, who claimed t 
of the process, does not date before 
ans developed the art by using mo 
nitated water-colors with considera 
| later, the first impression of lines and s 
taken from copper-plate, over which tint 
from wood blo ks as | efore. In m re rt 
have been taken by the use of from 
eighteen blocks, which strive to imita 
ations of color in painting ; but this ay 


f | the art is not a true development, and 1 


| side its province. 





ittraeti 

iitraction 
a? e 
i as | 
my 
i 


‘uliar] 


rst surrounded d 
: : 

the hope of thu 
2 ' 


For the world t] 


s quickenin 


ist only to remin 
had an end. In the 
we are told, in some of thec] 
swung a banner on one 

were pictured a youth and 

1 mirror of their loveliness, and 
erse Death with spade and worn 
l corpse. In France, the ‘* Dance of 
like the Oberammergau miracl 
vas enacted by living persons, 
r, never absent 





and 
people 
the walls of 
s and other buildings, in literaturs 


+} 
t} 
i 


in what the 
entered into it. On 


le same subject re-appears, wit} 
tion in treatment and meaning, whil 

orks of the artists the presence of | tl o put out lig f t] 
h is a continually recurring incident, | shall 
Diirer, where he attends knight anc 


On the walls of a hall 


*kness 
1 


at the preac her, pe rhaps d 


Le . 
5 accustomed half-mechanica 


l 
ll in Basel 
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the terrors of that very Death at his el 
bow. In the representation of the plough 
man, Which is one of the most striking 
how directly Holbein brines us face to 
face with the human curse—in the sweat 
of thy brow thou shalt earn death! George 
Sand deseribes this cut, and her words so 
vivify the concentrated meaning of the 
vhole series that I make room to insert 
them; they are from the preface of La 
Mare au Diable: ‘*The engraving rep 
resents a farmer guiding the plough in 
the middle of a field. A vast plain ex 
tends into the distance, where there are 
some poor huts; the sun is setting behind 
a hill. It is the close of a hard day's 
work. The peasant is old, thiekset, and in 
tatters. The team which he drives befor 
him is lean, worn out by fatigue and 
scanty food; the ploughshare is buried in 
a rugged and stubborn soil. In this seene 
of sweat and habitual toil there is only 
one being in good spirits and light of foot, 


a fantastic character, a skeleton with a | 


whip, that runs in the furrow beside the 
startled horses and beats them, as it were 
a farmer's boy. It is Death.” ‘‘Is there 
much consolation,” she goes on after a lit 
tle, ‘tin this stoicism, and do devout souls 
find their account therein? The ambi 
tious, the knave, the tyrant, the sensualist, 
all the proud sinners who abuse life, and 


whom Death hales by the hair, are on their 


way to a reckoning, no doubt: but the | 


| lind, the beggar, the fool, the poor pea 


sant, is there any amends for their long 
wretchedness in the single reflection that 


is not an evil for them 


ine xorable melancholy, a dais} 
tality, weighs upon the artist's 
is like a bitter curse launched 
versal human lot.” There 
character in life, hardly ; 
vice, a toil or pursuit, whic 


i 

brought face to face with its { 
is at his feast—Death pours thi 
poor mother is cooking her h 

t the hearth Death steals her « 
bridal pair walk on absorbed, w] 
beats their wedding march wit] 
counsellor disregards the poo! 
his next petitioner. Througho 
ries is the same dramatic insieh 
unadorned reality, the same |] 

it lets h¢ht upon Holbein’s oy 
The pope in the exercise of 
worldly power crowns the en pe 
behind is Death. a devil lurks in t 
ow, and over the heads of the 
are other devils; the monk, ab! 
priovess how they resist, and 
with terror! The days are the day 
formation: 1s there doubt at what Hi 
reckoned these men and their trad 
days are the days of peasant wa 
German Bible, and books in t] 
tongue—the days in which demoe 
the people began to be: how 
Holbein saw life, it was only the | 
to whom Death is not full of s 
jesting, that they alone stand dig 
his presence? Beneath this sy 
with the reformers and the peop 
we look further, as Ruskin does, to « 
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The 
s more afin 

he Italian than the German 
lines are employed, and there artistic 
ross-hatching. Every line has createst work of the 
to do, has its meaning, which it | art in the older manner, if not the createst 
perfectly, easily, and economi- | in any mam 
hout waste of labor or inetfee- | int 
| is, j i 42% he } U1) 1111 


stration 
and charging 


tv. it has 
Ing; the prophet 
the supremacy of the moral la 
is OnLy the more ¢ 


—_ . } } 4 y y* 
ithe engravers have omitted. " y After Holbein’s death deeline set 


» pen, and touched with bistre. The The popular romances in connect on W 
printed on one side of the pap whi I | art Was Tirst prac ticed Ba Lve 
Basel. The better-know ‘ fell before wel a Pe. nd Cc 
<p aia dus : : | | ssaul abelais and Cer 
ippeared in 1538, at the Trechsels’, wh 


The « ‘ eae vantes, and the art wa Is lited in the 
t 


rt ; 


one cuts, but that of F 1] literature it served. In Germany the op 


: } 
ined fifty-five, including some 
ildren, The popularity of 


thirteen editions we 


posite parties in the violent religious dis 
putes in that country use d it in caricature 

re pri? : 

Lf } aul , ‘ } . ‘ il 1 ft ] "© & 

that time between forty and fifty editions, and so brou ~iiseag pute there 


1¢ originals, have appei 1] The de iine Of the art was, however, g 


on copper-plate. ual, and there were several talente 
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‘Yrs Whose Works are 


and 


] 
prizea, 
I 
1} 
] 


part in smal 


fore called Little Masters. It iss 


woks illustrated lall 


more | 


still sought for 
They worked for the most 
designs, and they are there 
iid that 


] 
Wood 


The more gift. 
are interesting because of the ; 
which they 


taste and style. 
threw themselves 
movement, and the yp. 
which free thought and commu 


reform 


























POLIPHILO MEETS POLIA, 


‘uts were published at Lyons between the 
years 1545 and 1580 than in any other city 
Jurope, and of the engravers there Lit 
le Bernard was the chief; but the term Lit 
» Masters is now commonly restricted to 
croup of seven men who practiced the art 

: - 


In the elty ol 


Nuremberg and its neigh- 
borhood, and who in recent years have at 
tracted interest and received praise per 
haps beyond their merit. They made small 
ec 


aes 


onsasarule, but in other resvects they 
continued the artistie traditions which had 
descended from Diirer and his associates ; 
none of them is free from stiffness, and 
all show strong local characteristics in 


tions brought upon them. Their works 
hibit the spirit and results of the Ger 
renaissance, the gradual secularizat 
art, and the beginning of the treatment 
genre subjects. They flourished du 
the middle of the sixteenth century, : 
after their death the art in German) 
into insignificance. In Italy, after 15: 
the old simple style, of which the ** Dr 
of Poliphilo” is the great example, ga 
way to Northern influence; cross-hatching 
was freely introduced, and there was mo 
naturalness in foliage and texture, a 
greater variety of tint; the Venetians 
pear to have excelled all others, and tlie 
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e work of Lyons. 

it ' ; 
inatomical treatise ol 
’ 1: 


sued, m which wood-e1 


‘st time was used to 
jects ina purely us 
vhich has how bece 
al employments. 
sued to be confined 
m of books. but of the 
ere Jean Cousin perhaps alo 
} »mentioned by hame, ] 
id art lived longer tl 
d in England, duri the seven 


the work is better than on 


the 


tury, 
nent; but in that century wood 
practically went out of exist 

art, 

hich it had attempted to imitate 


k its place. I revival, 


and copper-plate en 


ly, too 
ie close of the eighteent!] 
e to England, where it 
1 modern develk 

Thomas Bewie 
the found 


art, was born near Newcastle, in 


| Oop of 
s Bewick, 


seh O 


country life and scanty 
At fourteen he was bound appren 


to the Newcastle engraver Ralph 


ine years later he went in search 
fortune to London, where he lived 
year, and returned in the sum 
1777 to his old master, with whom 
ered into partnership. 
training in 

‘ul to reveal his powers to him 
from the 
Arts, 

ter further minor work, began in 
the first 
h Quadrupeds, which with his Brit 


Some pre 
book illustration 
He received a 


for the 


premium 
Encouragement of 
for his 


nerrave block 
» engrave LOCK 


‘ds, although his 
red by thousands, is the principal 
it of When he 
graver in his hand he f 
lly extinet; at most it endeavor 


] 
other ecutsS are 


his genius. 
yund the 


manufacture large coarse 
ted it anew, and when it 
t was a different art from 
time. The most important in 
was in his method of obtaining 
nd this has given a name to his 
Instead of 
he used the white line, as it is 


employing cross 
vhich is perhaps best explained in 
never could discov 
says, “any additional beauty or 
that the cross-strokes cave to the 


ssion beyond the effect produced by 


parallel lines. This is very appar- 


a 


was considers a 


would pri » al d ors 
were obta iIncre% 
nethod 
considered 
as is the ease 
is lessened DY Increasing the num 


» lines 


craver as the first is diffi 


The last process 1S 


mav have been led t 


craved his own designs, 


Was oblig to consider the labor necessa 


ry in the mechanical work Besides 
ation, which indeed was Frevol 


innov 
] 


ary, 1e substituted box for pear wood 
engraved across the grain inste: : 


wood 


it, or ‘‘ the} 


called it: Jie 
lowering the surf 


where less color was desired, so that less 


lank way of the 
irst introduced the de 
aee of the block in place Ss 
pressure would come upon those parts in 
id of 


as 


printing, an lhe used the dabber inst 
the inking roller. By such means he w: 
truly, as Ruskin says, ‘‘a reformer,’’—Mr. 
or Bot 


Ruskin adds, as stout as Holbein, 


ticelli, or Luther, or Savonarola,”’ which 
is also true within limits But if in rela 
tion to his art and in answer to the tests re 
quired of him his reforming spirit 


ed 
} 


lent, persistent in 


proy 
itself vigorous, indepenc 
its convictions 
: 
h 


is natural endow 


men 
so far inferior to t 
formers named as to 
ent order of men. 


I can 
spirit of Holbein, 


far as 


mer of dramatic 
the romanticism, th pth of sympathy, 
of Diirer. It is not necessary to magnify 

He was 
f 


his genius, valuable as it 
an observe r of nature, and hecopied nat iral 


was. 


facts with straightforward veracity ; he de- 
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With marvellous spir hended notions that float din 


lue of the texture of a | dren’s brains, but strangely impr 
“ls in » it ] 

isno one be fore ever real WOFGS in these introductory pages 

selves with the succeedit 


open also to thi iInltluence ss S.* 
significance to the rock 
r the mind emo . 1) 
1] 2 _| alone in a sea of billow and spra 
I } ndere the ent f . 
— 1e rendered the sentiment ol ken boat stranded on a desolate ¢ 
+ as few engravers have been | cold and ghastly moon glancing 
, . . 1 v 
arty spirit re sponded to | of cloud at a wreck just sinking 
country sights, he portrayed the hu- | tell what sentiment haunted th 
morous wit t and asure. indelicate y cl h-yard, with its inse1 
ly sometimes. but llg ar to find gate, its two trees, its low hor 
; +5 : ee by a brol att. ie races 
that side of the country so faithfully r y a broken wall, and its me 
. attesting the hour of eventid 
becalmed in a torpid sea I bel 
rine phantoms. The fien 


ike preaching sometimes, with thief’s pack behind hi 


d. With this veracity, sensitiveness, 
iess, there is also an unbending vir 
) 
i 
wkeround, but sturdy lv; it was an object of te 
and homely, n ‘ising into any eloquent | black horned thing seated aloof o1 
homily, but with indignant reproof for the | Veying a distant crowd surrounding 


} } ° 1@ . ] « + 
boys drowning a cat or a man beating his Each picture told a story, mysteri 


4 


: , avatar Ay eee 
overdriven horse. \s an artist he knows, | ™Y wndeve loped understanding 


feelings, yet ever profoundly t 
With Bewick on my knee, I was tl 


happy at least in my way.” 


like Holbein, the method of great art: his 
economy of labor, his simplicity, jr 

and fineness of stroke, belong to the master. 
He has been prals l much and cle sé rved Before Bewick’s death, whi LO 
ly, for he developed his talents in very un- | in 1828, another English genius 
favorable conditions; but no 

words would be sweet 

him 

Bronte wr 

of her own | 
Dic 


Wi 


h 
Ll he not 


the 
yre t 
{ cords the pleas 
the child in looking over 
Bewick’s book, and the reader will easily | as an artist than as an engraver, WW 
recognize the cuts referred to. Blake, attempted wood - engravi 


a : woduced in 1820 a series of 11] 
‘I returned to my book, Bewiek’s History | ! 

of British Birds, the letterpress whereof I cared 
little for, generally speaking, and yet there 


were certain introductory pages that, child | VIZ0rous and original ¢ xpression 


y? \ 


for Ambrose Phillips's imitation of \ 
First Eclogue, which is remarl! 


as I was, I could not pass quite as a blank. be seen in the accompanying ¢ it 
hey were those which treat of the haunts of | represents a landseape swept by v 
l; he solitary rocks and promon- | winds, Contemporary engravers + 

ly inhabited ; of the Sects series was inartistic and worthless 


, f nf 
With Isles from its south 


. . | an uneducated eye can easily dis 
Naze, to the . 


faults in it; it derives value from 
aginative genius displayed in it, an 
from the engraver’s skill—from 
contains rather than from the mai 
its execution. Blake never made a 
trial of the art. 


stion of - D 
: In the modern art since the days of bi 


Nor would I pass unnoticed the sugg 
bleak shores of Lapland, Siberia, Spitz- 
ergen, Nova Zembla, Iceland, Greenland ae 
Of these death-white realms I formed an idea | dinary genius such as those with v 


the 


{ vtr 


ick there have been no works of ¢ 


of my own, shadowy, like all the half-compre- | our attention has been mainly occupied 
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der time the engraver was subor- | apprenticeship in engraving 
to the designer, who drew in order | plate, and had mastered the n 
ideas, and the history of the art | and arranging lines proper to that mat 


period is concerned mainly with | rial; he came to wood-engravi 
ner and his ideas; in the modern | quently, with 
rious causes, but prince) : 
ol white line, worked i ind hand 
inge: the engraver came ! | him where 
yrominenee, and his WOrkK became extinction 
» degree original, since he } ens 


| 


craved his own designs, or repro- | sometime 


ravin 


of others, not by following | thought 
ly line for line (1 am speaking | on 
best engravers), but by inte 
eir spirit and meaning by means 
as he thought most fitting 
Irpose The history of wood 


t since the beginning 


nne art 
therefore mainly 
ferent modes of y I John 
engravers rather than wit! wuished ¢ 
is of designers, and with their | Thompson 
ther than with the names of ai the lines wi 


sis What is meant when it is said | the sixtec 


»art of engraving is nota hun- | design as |] 


's old, for it 1s only within that | direction and character of 


value of a print has been | introduein 
‘aver's capacity for thought 
the arrangement 


is well as to the designer's cenit 


e the mechanieal skill, the 


and delicacy of 
e older method of foll 
precisely the lines 


hlacl hie ws 4 
block, this was nevert 


‘al skill; but the newer meth i yood-e1 


reproducing artists’ works by means encourage? 


first conceived and arranged by iem the necessit 
graver himself implies, besides ski 
qualities of mi id perception an | 
nation and the judgment that results | engraving 
cultivated taste. This is the real | applicant, t] 
advanee which wood-engraving publisher Di 


en, and the opportunity which it | credit of the 


rs its craftsmen for the exhibition of | early emp 


love 
lalities; this is the real meaning of | was the bes 
ne, the engraver’s and not the de-| der his encour 


rs instrument, and is the essential | had gone t 
there is in styling Bewick the father | school 
art. The greater number of practic 
vers, however, have preferred to foll 
traditions, and have left to the few th 
out of the new problem. 


‘k, who began by engraving in pract 


ice 
as never trammelled by traditions; | sketches 
rked out his own method in his own | t] 


the light of his own genius. Rob-| too strongly 
t Branston, the next distinguished en-| the engraver 


graver to practice the art, had served his | sition of mechanic 
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ezzotnt engraving, ch 
mV, Or Whateve; 
representa 


SCLenCee GQ 


' 
matinn } ; , 4 
Lae bY represent 
toms, and events, and, too 
4] . - 
Widuenee ih 
] 
Inpuie POpuss 
} 


ble. In 


literature ; 
ceeding sk pticism 
retleets thre 


ne, shows that there 


popular hold upon 


forts of life and upon 
| 


loss in the community 

purely artistic 
beginning of 

that there were no 

ning of a publie taste amone 


contribution toward the 


iat 
information, I sketehed, 
ly, a conception of the natur 
of the art, to which sometuiins 
now properly be : 


] 


a 3 ad \ 
aaaed, 


employs 
ilso texture, 


it indicates positive hues, and, wit 


rower limits, the play of light 
upon form and hue; in the ¢ 


it aims chiefly at force, spirit, and st 
worked out, but it contrasts, and in the newer style ; 
ness, delicacy, and nice gradations « 


art will enter upon 
‘or this reason t monious tints, whieh modern me 
art of engraving, inventions have enabled it 
designing for eI ora with SUCCESS. If the 


design 
*it to the increased skil f | be 


reproduced is in line fi 
arrangement. in wood, the engraver may ip 

however, engraving | the original. If the design is 
is practiced as a useful rather | not easily engraved, or in color or \ 
a fine art, and its attainment of 


SCCK 


tints, the engraver does not 

n peculiar artistic results is not so produce it, if he understands his 
‘ticeable as the suppleness with which it | intricate and difficult line- work, 
Is it f ful | blotehes and ploughed up and « 


m of the peculiar results of other | lines, for in this way he never accompl 


to the more or less successfu 


ALAN 





ATHENS 


ras its art 
force, Spl 
ws Of 
ation The 
s upon the m¢ 
line must ser 


tline. 


e most wonde! 
’ = 
ies, OLG YULNS are 


11nS, Wilt 


ubborn expre SSION 


turning toward 


handsome | 


Woul | Dreak 


believe 
ught in your head 
‘* When I go up-hill I 
nurely. 

Katharine Dinscombe 
Dinscombe, are 


and 


At present 


n Greece Katharine 


nh can ever a 


ire in part the creation of 


interpretation of a separate designer. | my senior, and has a guardian 
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ing with her guide-book toari 
‘is Pentelicus, the mountain t 
the marble of which the P: 
Lindley | built.” 
very ‘*But there isn’t much left 
ver | Kathie,” ventures my relative 
n not | timidly, overawed by her nic 
he correctness of Aunt Sopho 


asm, and glancing at the lofty 
h I should think | world-f 


amous temple with a 
‘Tm pretty sure Lye 


er; for she is | trust. 
rl, besides | ruins 
din story ‘**But think of all the 

n love with | sociations connected 


xpects him to join us 


maf) 
with it 
Katharine, in another outburst 
how soon he} siasm. ‘‘No other existing 


ist on the point « ean furnish such a multitude 
en Aunt Sophonisba says, | as this one. Just remember | 


has stood; the sun which sl} 


shi 
oing another step; to-day is the same sun that shor 
<atharine two thousand years ago! And 
there,” sudde nly seizing hold of 
phonisba’s arm, and pointing to si 
tant road—** over there must be 
nod of encour- | Sacra’ where streamed the Pay 
you from be- | procession on their way to 
ereat Eleusinian my steries 
‘Oh, Kathie dear, you n 
swim,” groans poor Aunt Soph 
ting down on a prostrate 
wiping her forehead with the lo 
of her cotton gloves in a bey 
of way. ‘it’s so warm to have s 
said to one all at onee,” she 
all Aunt Sopho- | getically. 
toil nobly on, | in.” Whether the 7¢ refers to tl 


pushing, until | the view, or the substance of Kk 


al 


‘Let’s sit down and t 


the immortal | remarks, I don’t know, though 
| it is not a very dig- | down at her request. 
‘cance to this sanctuaried It is_a strangely impres ve 
here everything speaks of | ruins, ruins everywhere. All 
it is our only way. 
the top we 


purpling and ecrimsoning mounta 
in the distance the gleam of the s 
ath, and then, passing | erything is quiet. The rush of 

wooden gate that admits | suddenly culminated in a profound 
nmit, we come on a scene and I ind 


i 


myself in unconsei 
mony with the tranquil scene. 
e of ‘‘asthetic | is slowly sinking in the west, and t 
slow of the evening touches the 
is!’ savs Aunt So- | ruins with the mag 


; nagical coloring o 
rieved voice, looking | and shade. For the first time I r 
about her. ‘“‘I thought 


it} am in Athens—on the Acropolis, 


roing to be something grand 


peerless gvem of Greece.” I close 


. exclaims Katharine, | and over my senses steals softly a 
‘* Here, in this very | ness. 
now stand, probablv, Ageus, 


father of Theseus, 


I think I would have falle: 
but for a sudden energetic tap fro 
once stood looking | arine. 
son's return; and yonder is the sea 
1ich he drowned himself, named after 
Egean. And over there,” point- 


‘*Come,” exclaims that indef 
young woman, hooking the en 


parasol in my belt, and trying to pu 
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‘* Aunt Sophonisba and I are | 
ft f 
We can havea much better nall door 


from up there. Come. ally is no door 


he Parthenon to see 


want to come,” I answer, pet the rock, whicl 


cing her parasol and giving 
view down here is plen 


r me lL am 


lean comfortably 


I ever 
turning 


“You had 


as they carefully 
amon? the erul ibled rulns, 
Lisappe ir behind one of the 
ple. Then I tr 
thought I had had 
ke in upon it with tl 
But it is of no use: the happv 
oughts will not return. TIT list 
le-book which Kat 
er, and careless] he erevices in the 
In doing so L ex ( that the passage 
arrests my a | 
e north of 
Krechtheir 
Ommemoration of the 
ine and Minery Lior 
city. Three hol 
he rock peneat 


marks of N 


rock. 
idea suddenly ocet 
explore the Erechtheium whilt 
misba and Katharine are on 
Parthenon. It is only a ver 
ps from the Parthenon, and [ wil 
before they come down from watch 
sun set, and I will let the: marble 


so lazy as they think I am. 


V 


»is a small door at the en 
I read, as |] 
ie temple of Erechtheus, 
is to the sacred precincts of 
and was anciently constiti 
entrance to the Acropolis.” 
nteresting. I read on: ‘ Visit 
tllowed to enter.” This is still more 
ting. I close the | k, and deter 
to find that small secret do I 
a strong love for the mysterious 
here, perhaps, I stand on the shadowy | ciatin pain 
resh a mystery. I wonder why | makes me relinquish any 
sitors are not allowed to enter, and I re- | diate escape. 
Ive to find out. It is very dark down here, 
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1 


by 
The 


st 


moonbeam, but 


veral objects. 


attention the me 


+» ly ] ‘ 
vhich trickles Teebly down 
basin all covered with moss, 


W here are 


with water-w 


[ have sprained my an 
‘ermain here all night 
tical, and roman 

ms connected 
SO Cli urmed me 
become 


eling | 


»maiden 


haterul t 


am near the shrine of 
Agraulos, wl 


_ 1 feel 


in my own sepulchre, 


10 by hi r 


Ve lL her city as though 


and 


did with legs” all 


In 


| 
shoe and 


craw! 
was too horrible. 
tf the 
and bathe 
Something cold strikes 
But it’s 
ff, and is 
lly 
the water 


1, and forms in 


ar O 
on my sprained foot, 
suntan, 
t,and I give a 
hat, 


on 


seream.. 
Which has fallen o 
ater. I 
nd put it 


the W mechanical 


pa on, le 
ilently drips from the brin 
little pools in my lap. 


A len 


among ¢ 


sound of tootste ps ove rnead 


loose stones breaks the s 


‘Katharine! int Sophonisba!” 
scerea I’m down here 
here'’ echoes on all sides of 


the erott 


ba could ha 


Is it possible Aunt Sophonis 
ve returned to the hotel, think 
ing Lhad gone on ahead? I groan at the 
thought 

Again I he With 
hands clasped around my knees, and tears 
of eks, I it 


whistling, 


ar footsteps above. 


pain running down my cli 
listen I 
OKINGE up through a small opening 
lit, 

isly down. 


hear some one 
IL behold a man’s head peer 


Is 


from al 


there ?” calls he 


KNOW 


down 
don't 


r him or not. 


any one 
ove. J 
[ am just meditating 
I can 
itures, and I recognize 


't when he moves so 


i s fe 

r. Lindley Stanthon, my cousin's 

I haven't four 

he hasn't changed one bit. I 

Li of but I don't stop to re 
member that, as lanswer him with a loud, 


‘Vou. 


seen him for 


eourse: 


I'm down here.” 


Are you hurt ?” is his next question, 


he tries to obtain a better view of me 


as 


| taken ;”’ 


whether to 


by ramming his eane throug} 
crevice in the vault to make a Ja 
for observation. 

‘Of course Iam,” I return, i) 
lse I wouldn't do 
There is complete 


and then I hear him 


ly, “or e by 
for ; 
trying to dk 
ruined stairway. ** Take care, 
‘or you will fall!” And hurries 
ing my foot out of the fountain. |] 
ble up the best way Iean. TI] 


ly time to do so when he sta 

We are both of us standing in Liv 
J oa } , . 

moonlight, which shows our faces 

know | 

hat, which is drenching wet, is 


at noonday. I 
My 


Ine 


look dre 
on the back of my head, while st 
of water are trickling down my 
back, and my foot is destitute of 
ering save a red silk handkerchief 

[ have hastily tied around it. Alt 

I know him, he does not appear to k} 
me. There is not the slightest reco 


in his glance, only a look of surp) 


Kor once in my life I have noth 
say, and if ever a young woman | 

kward and silly, Tam she. W: 
and oaze at each other, and to ma 
still more awkward, I try 


balance myself on one foot, so as t 


aw 
situation 


the other under my dress, and com 
r tumbling head 
fountain. I think I see a smile of a 
ment pass over his somewhat grave 
but it is instantly repressed, and he spy 


nea 


foremost int 


‘I did not know that any of the g 
desses or water-sprites ever revisited thi 
old haunts, but I have been mi 


and he looks at me as thouel 


see | 


expects me to say something, but I don't 
[remain silently gazing into the fountai 
I have a sort of feeling that he wan 
laugh at me, for I only 
what a figure I cut. 

‘** How did you get down here ?”’ 


know too 


as if determined on making me 
** Fell,” I answer, shortly. 
‘A direct way of getting down, cer- 
tainly,” he observes, quietly, ‘* but not 
gain. I 
see you have hurt your foot; may 
ffer you my assistance? Pretend 
Asculapius,” he adds, as he 


such a good way for getting up a 


I not 
oO | am 
I am 


sees 


| about to refuse. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


‘*Thank you, I don’t need any assist 
ance,” I say, glancing down at my | 
petticoats and bare foot. ‘‘ You go o 
ahead, and I'll follow.” 


He walks on; and I, very moist about 


mp 
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lress an 1 tangled about the 


1] ° ] . hact 
rally, follow as bDeslI 


much longer and more painf 
up the 

It Wi 
‘h the top, and g: 


> Dreath. 


slippery mo 


comMmine 


<9. for I feel faint 


is fu L of light, whieh 


licate purple and crimson lust 


Id whi 


‘ent from the e 


It glean 


Stanthon 
und I sit and gaze 
rood opportunity 


He is not what 


» and wid 
firm-—a 
be easily 
I 1 
‘ountable 
» hears me sich, and turns. 
Does your foot pain you very much ?” 
Then adds, before I have time to 
“Tf you can wal 


‘the hill by the carriage 


K as 
road, I will 
ie sort of a vehicle to take you | 
as I fear you won't be: 
tance.” 
I won't,” | 


ig disconsolately down at my aching 


return, gloomily, 


“e walk on slowly. Somehow I seem 


tongue. It is he 


breaks the silence: 


1 
LOST Who 


‘Do you recognize me ?” 


1 
[knew 


Oh, yes,” I reply, nodding. 
at first, for I have seen you hanging 
nd Katharine’s neck so often 


Around Katharine’s neck so often!” 


eats, with a 
Why 


parting present four years ago. 


bewildered stare. 
u gave her 
Don’t 


, yes, in that locket y« 


nember 2?” 
We at length reach the old ruined The 
f Baechus, which stands at the foot 
\cropolis, facing the road, and I sit 
1 on one of the seats in the amphithe: - 


ou; 


I had gone | 


when | 


| ever knew.” 


aunt or 
ppose th vy must have thou; 
he hotel, as I often do 
for them.” 
for a young 


rn reproof. 
nine, | should feel 
your room, ¢ 

ul promised 


Idn't dare 


does not 


appear 


Y over 


interval 


onwr 





have come a | immensely, but now 
Stanthon And | tress at my bare foot and 
he driver of the | picture to myself what a ch: 
lriven beyond our des- | we will make on the Phalerun 
mary does not I am conscious 
ind him, for nods his | as the picture ari 
fore me. Mr. Star 
my thoughts, 
reach Phalerum I may 
riage, While he gets out 
one 2 “uk Greel 
and direct i lake us 
back to the hotel 
We are now almost there, f 
along | can see,a | 
fus, a great throng 
of voiees 
strikes my ear, 1 
building, evident] 
and in another mome 
stand-stuill. 
Mr. Stanthon | aps down 
} 


very good reason,” |} 1 riage, and telling me not to b 


i 
| gaze about me. What 
seene! <A long stretch of whit 


linpatience lisappears in the erowd. 


ered with a gay multitude of pe 

strolling up and down, laug 

ing, others sitting at little tables, « 

heir thick black coffee and list 
and st he driver, is too|the musie. The night is’ breat] 
m convulsed with laughter. | lovely. Hardly a flutter of bre 
Stanthon for sympathy, but | the cloudless tranquillity above 

1ot enjoy the joke, : soothing ripple of the Aigean on t] 

omewhat anxiously toward | and the deep purple mountains in 
ch we have now a glimpse | tance, the gleam of the stars, th: 
As I look at his resolute | music, and the merry laughter of th 


vs I stop laughing. | dressed Athenians, make an impress 


think we will end up} me always to be remembered. 


I forget I have a sprained ankl 
Lam tired, forget everything disagr 
}and seem only in perfect harmony 
the scene before me. 
It is with a deep sigh of regré 
see Mr. Stanthon approaching. H 
companied by a gentleman in the G 
uniform, and they are speaking in | 
ilerum is on Phalerum Bay, and laughing heartily. Mr. Stant 
Athens. It is the great | evidently telling him about our driy 
In fact,” he goes | I hear him say, ‘‘ Plus je lui donnai d‘ 
go to Phalerum, stroll | plications, plus vite il faisait courn 


beach, and then go into | chevaux.” The Greek gentleman t 


theatre and listen tothe Greek | tells our driver, in his own vernac 


for an hour or so, is al- | where he is to go, and reprimands 
r amusement the | for having driven so fast, much t 
‘olleet now the ho- | surprise of that individual, who s 
was the opening | think he has done a most commen 
air theatre.” action in the rapid way in which li 
time I would enjoy this} brought us hither. Mr. Stanthon th 
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tleman, and gets into 


tin i 


before said 


) sleep int 


iv to eateh tl] 


iat s 
imentative 


people. 


aos 
by] 
pie 


rection 


ith an expression f alarm me, 


es. And then, in the voice of | been bruised 
uuts a strong restraint upon | bed 
s, ‘I fear you are cold, Miss 
the contrary,” I answer, som¢ 
ly, ‘‘l am ve ry warm, or a 
e Uf | keep on shaking 8 a 
hotel is at last reached. 
ject that meets my gaze 1s 
orried Aunt Sophonisba stand 
‘ted attitude on the piazza, holding 
rmous telescope in her hand ups le 
This she drops when she espic sme, 


races me without say ing 


a word » adjoining room, which is our 
embraces Mr. Stanthon too, parlor Katharine and her wuardian 
emember I burst out laughing at | are standing wit heir backs to me. 
: I don’t see Katharine, but I they appear In earnest conversation 

reat many people standing in the “Well, he has explained it al 
Ss we enter, and they all turn and | about last night,” I think to mys 

me curiously as I limp along b 
my aunt and Mr. Stanthon. Jal 

reat many lights; and every lig 

to change into three or 
Mr. Stanthon whisper something to ‘ hon, comes toy 


t Sophonisba, andthen, without saying | tinizingly at her, an know 
ra to me, he lifts me up in his strong | gaged by » happy, contented expression 
ms and carries me upstairs. I don’t re- | on her face. 
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he inquires, pillows, she leaves the roo 


hand on my | asleep. 


It is our last evening 
the morrow we 
northward into 
bracing air of } 


will soon restore 
health. 

It is a love ly June 
standing in one of 
salon taking a farewel 
moonlight. The curtain 
uid I ean see the moon or] 

y. | and luminous on the dis 
int Sophonisb: the mountains, on the lieht-e 
w of.” ings, and on the palace 
she says quick] ,| Whence strains ; 
‘als over her face; | mingled with 
anders. 
Mr. Stanthon is sitting out 
window on the baleony, smok 
ful cigar, whistling softly to h 
idden demonstration, “‘are | waiting, no doubt, for Kathari 

The flush deepens on her! at present in the adjoining ro 
ft dreamy look comes into | ing Aunt Sophonisba with her 
sas she answers, *‘ Yes.”’ The soft | They are the queerest lovers, Mr 

10k only lasts for an instant, and | Stanthon and Katharine, Teversa 

her own quiet, practical self | don’t act a bit as if they wer 
with each other, for when toget 

any more questions | appears distrait and he bored. 
‘ll you all about it | must love him, for she is continua 

et well. Lam going to darken | ing about him to me, and telling 


ind I want you to try and goto | thoughtful kindness, of his good: 


t 


‘You wouldn't say you had|and bright words and ready sy 
she remarks, as she slants up | Well, I don’t wonder at her lovii 


she moves over toward the | deep warmth of heart, of his pleas 


“iE “VOU could see all the | It must be nice to love and be |] 
sth ul have bec n sent to you some | some one who is cood and nob! 
‘ers in the hotel interested in your | know Mr. Stanthon is both, as du 
ver,’ as they call it, and oth- | convalescence I have had plenty 
Mr. Stanthon. He seems to know | portunities for judging. Somehow 
ur favorites—oleanders, orange blos- | thought of Katharine’s happiness and 
u | own loneliness unneryes me, and 
[ interrupt | painful tears fill my eyes, and | 
seems to feel that it is all his} away from the window. As | 
vu eaught cold that night and took | happen to see a reflection of myself in 
ver. And oh, Pauline,” she goes | of the mirrors, and it almost startles 
y, ‘‘he has been so kind and | it is so pale-and sad; so unlike 
thoughtful to us during your illness! I} used to be a couple of months ag 
what we would have done ‘Oh, Kathie, look!’ says a 
” | voice from the adjoining room. 
ikely not,” I answer, quietly, | down on your bandbox by mistal 
yeyes. It is no doubt very in- | didn’t see it was there, and I am af 
to Katharine to praise up her | sat down pretty solid on it.” I hear 
. but it is not so interesting to me, | impatient little exclamation from Katha 
[ turn away my head wearily. She | rine, and I can easily imagine the inte! 
am tired, and after giving me aj] esting tableau. Poor Aunt Sophoni:s 
| of medicine and shaking up my | After Katharine is married, she and I 





ra) 


‘to always avoid me in the way 
one lately, morning, noon, and 
lon’t believe Katharine would 
an enemy that way, mi 
and I am your friend, 
looks at me with a queer 


1 his eyes I have never seen there 


* Katharine’s sake only,” I think, 
hat bitterly, while a sort of jealous, 
inable pain creeps over me. 


m going to leave you to-morrow,’ 

s, after a pause, during which he 

my face with an intentness that I 
ilmost feel. We are again both of us 

ngin the moonlight, that shows our 
. LXV.—No. 386,—18 


pry 
PI 


Ophoni 
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Vom are sure you ( 


} 
} 


in lov 


; ‘ ; 
yrds caze somewhat anxiously 


up int 
noment and 
r, tender, f 
mv 
dow 
and | amusement. 
and m * But she is so much more c] 
peat, persistently, *‘ and more d 
‘But she is not 
interrupts, folding IS ; 
Tell me, sweetheart, do you loy 
** Aunt Sophonisba may c 
nervously. ‘*I think she is 
with her packing,” 
‘* Never mind Aunt Soph 
looking into my fa 
mn of tenderness; ‘* you hay 


phan oladness overspreac ; Rear eh r you love 1 so 
possible my little Undin For reply I laugh a happy 
and nestle closer to him, whi 
a burning, | still sweetness of intense peaci 


ks and dries | tentment steals over me; and 
for I | stand together in the window, 
still, not a murmur stirring 
trees, not a cloud swe pl rac 
pure stars gleaming beyon: 
Grecian heavens, I will dra 
: harm ?” sere My only hope is that the pe 
neoherent, as I feel my ar- | piness which surround us 
ers veering toward the | low us through lift 
nursery rhyme of ‘ Ding, 
and myself veering toward, 
r. Stan EXEAT 
the hope that he has tau 
the beauty he has wrou 
the comfort he has been; 
the dream that poets tell, 
Katharine is engaged. To the land where Gabriel 


‘, 10t lose Evangeline 
rard to her engagemen ; not lose Evangeline; 


( 


o 
1ed 


rawh nto, 


ae St : Hush! let him go 
had been corresponding so faith- | 


luring the past year. In fact, the | —* 


nan to whom she is engaged is a THE POET’S GRAVE 
flicer, and his ship is now anchored IT stoop beside the grave of one 
wi laurel in his life; on whom 

didn’t you tell me all this Had rained sweet homage, and f 

’ . | —— furled 
ask, after a short blissful si . P 

" Its roll of song and praise, and ever 
sagem: Breath of perpetual incense him bef 
[ thought Katharine had told | They, even they, that once in scorn h 
you long ago. She said she had.” The lip, came afterward unto his d 
‘ . ° ‘ P . Ie sour ot nock}j 
Yes,” IL exclaim, interrupting hin, | Where Fame, he sought not, kn 
‘ } more, 

| Had entered. Even to his grave what s 


has gates his explanation. 


| she Was engaged, but she 

not mention the gentleman’s name, | Strains like to anthems, chanted not 

[ thought all the time it was to you. | But echoing to the vaulted arch that 

know in story-books the guardians The blue empyrea —fodae 3 sweet 

oq: ee TE eS pee They found the grave of song 

ays fall in love with their wards, and ‘spot 

For could our poet sleep where 
not? 


t 


irine is so handsome and clever and 
cnified—much more so than I am 





From 
W he re he horizon 
Of the eternal wild 


I ] ishe d 


1 
neavel 

Greater than Jacob 

Grander by far than 


Milton or I 


The 


1 } 4 } 
l snore seemed enchanted, the 


With pontoons of ervst l thrown 


Proudly 


Islands of beauty 
Filled all the we 


The heart, being 


Eagerly longed that the 
Folding their wings ov« 
Might gather the loved 

In the hereafte 


God knows forever the thought I i ‘reatures : 
Knows their true value. Therefore before Him 
It were but vain that a pretense were offered 


For true devotion. 


Will He then listen, will J] 
When we, all thankful, re 
Lay on His altar all that 


Love is immortal, 
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though in a subdued and a 
The most observable deficien« 
he lack of ability to maint 

of thought or 
vuld vanish from him aln 
he had ceased to speak 
eical coherency, as comn 
is never been a marked cl] 
Kmerson S Writings 
of insights and ¢ 
e unset gvems—val 
! ith ¥ than as parts 
Had he been a theorist 


Ori moralist, 


losophy of 
marked, 
e1 lan 
was essential in hin 


OWN Sake, and to accept 


mmerson | truth he could see, 


iis hold | a selection there 


‘e | render plausible t ! at pet 
»| his concerning 
universe. ‘Truth has many s 
students of Emerson are fam 


humerous apparent con rad 
Lies ire WUINeS But it resulted fro1 
activities, a Truth feared not to s 
lmminence of a rake him her Spokesman, ¢ 
vision and achieve hat he would fearlessly and 
» be weaned b vive her oracles utterance 
bea ie oa * : 
habitudes and preoceu to be fo ind 1th his works a 


utened mortality. There | and variety of sentences w] 


‘uracy in saying withot our instant electric ackno 
it Mr. Emerson’s memory | them, to be true, than in an ¢ 
bent of his mind was at any other w ritine’s of our 

ard the ideal and | is a consequence of this tl 
ed from the con- | though he has many readers 


t is probable he | has never and can never h 


than perfune-| ples. He enlightens, encow 
as not there- | strengthens the mind, but guides 
» should, as it were, | definite issue or conclusion. Sem 
retirement fron passages have in them the germ of a 
to retain in his re philosophy; but they are the parts 
ip names of material It would probably be found, ther 
The integrity and quality of his | that he has more readers among tli 
‘ucture Was at no time impaired | than among the old. The former h 
but the soul was weary of its | yet identified themselves with no 
ind betrayed an increasing | scheme of life and conduct, but 
it. Nevertheless those | dering afield, seeking whatever 1 
opportunity to engage Mr. Em- | mends itself to them as sympathet 


in conversation that interested him | vating, and beautiful. As maturity c 
ive noticed that the instrument | on, however, they gradually beco1 
soon began to respond almost as of old to | mitted to one or another form of d 
the mind's impulse; the faculties, warmed | and then Emerson is found to co 
into renewed vitality, showed once more | much that is irreconcilable with or | 
their native fineness of organization, | to their prepossessions. Only amund) 
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concentrates 


ollow from tl 


iS the greatest 


ent 
epublic he 
ld for the un 
i 


this Divine inspirat 


1 
ham 
tlalti} 


e was American not 
n but by the eon 
i] 


His eathol 


ic and unflinehi 
» of whatever truth might cor 


as essentially in accordance 4 


LESS Tit 


! n idea, though doubt t 
ite ly, with the invariable A 


Mé 


e. As our land is open to the 
of the world to come and in 


was his mind open to all tl] 


ind 


i progressive ideas of. th 


sical world, be they of what hu 
ntage they might. It would be 
redict how soon, if ever, America 


tin the lofty standard of this typi 
odiment of her ideal characteris 


t 
t 


is nothing in 


is encouraging to remember 
he j 


r political con- 
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spiritual life. 
earance of conde nsation: 
are as vivid as the 
r are the \ 
the latter, and only enhance 
Nevertheless the time dov 
have yet come for Emerson 
ymong modern poets 
and the publie appear to be 
him It is curious to note { 
between the impression proc 
death and that of Lonefello 
IS tO S@y, as ma’ be inferred 


mony ol 


be no dispute as to w hich was tl 


and more original mind of t] 


where Emi rson has one appre 
fellow has a hundred, All N 
one might sav, took to Wwrith 
low’s biography in the 
every spare corner 

rson’s prose ; perhaps | phes and conjurations. 
nore completely ecarri he | spirit passed almost in silence 


a silence that does him no 


poetry as * FORERUNNERS 
ry down oe . 1} ' : 


} 


DV 
many from the 


In reading poetry 


bat 

1 ] 

OVIOUS, Ana 

abstract, that the 

’ the general 

( xpected to appre hend 

lines as those which com 
tart nt 

led ** Forerunners”’ (to 

can not be paralleled agen : 

3 they went or they returns 


} 


here these sox 


mporary poet; they even re 


t the house w 


>>: 


¢ ; to} 
on of motive and sustained 


TF 


symbolic expression, Shaks 


less sonnet which begins, 


t to the marriage of true 


iL voices overhear: 


ry word tells, and there ood or wa 
space and breathing -room 

y word. The movement of 

s pliant and varied; the choice ; cla . 1, and lor ¢ 
felicitous and naive, and there | jisten for their harp-like 


lings of imagination worthy of | And carry in my heart, for days, 
‘st masters. The poem, though Feace that hallows. rudest. ways 
M Ix, ano C 


he statement of an entire phase 





1, OF rather 1ts 


More victorious 


em Y) 
SUDLIONS 


immort: 


SAILOR SONGS 


ris notas 


may be safely prophesie 


To Say, as Is ¢ {te n said, 


ere are no lone r any sailors, is to 


a broad 


ceneral principle, which 


r general principles, is partly true 


ly false. There exists what we 


it calla domesticated breed of sailor S. 


who steer our 


1 as the quartermasters 


ind the occasional 


n-Ships, } 
found 


-Wwar. 


veterans 
among the crews of our 
The typical ‘‘ Jack” of the 
I oe —the ‘‘ packetarian,” and 
ble seaman of the clipper-ship fleet 

however, utterly vanished. He was 
tially a wild man, the sort of being 
m the lawyers would elass as fera 
Civilization 


ler: 


(ree, its most 
d expression, the steam-engine, has 


n him from the ocean, and with the 


in con 


once famous 


SONGS 


negroes si 
ton in tl 
The ‘‘sha 


+ 


ships in Sou 
ntv-men,” those bards 
le, have pre served lo s 

] 


words of 


rorecas 


the meaningless negro c] 
and have modified the melodic 

for 
other 


Ene 


remote pe riod. 


] 


fit them salt-water 


purposes 


tain unmistakab 


songs were 


4 


Work Of 


(}I 


these 


is a typ il 


but very 
Cheerly, men,” 
The 


upon on board American 


vy were, however, frowned 


of 


specimen. 
ships because 
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‘Bowline, ( 


SOMNLS: 


St, and they are undo ibted1y 


Close ly resembling the m, but neve) 
advancing a st pin the direction ¢ 
lass sone’s, were those pulling s 
consisted of four lines instead of t 
words of both the choruses bein 
but the melody of each bein: 


Of these the two following 


, 
heard: 


iS also permit 
Oday OL is part, 


V-man Was 


Maric l b / 
SOL of li rsones, notably 
she had a trick of slurring 


‘proper register to anotn 


This Was one 


1 . . Ss 
board a Liv sas ~ 


), The main rd 


== 


eefed. and the men », Shallow, Brown. The pack-et sa 


, heavy vard, =e ome _Cuorus. 
resenuy some | f 4 eo | 
ee ee a 
the “bpowiline, 2 7 = % fi 
: 1 } 56 mor - row. Shal-low, 
y-mans sharp clear 

‘men join in the chorus, Finally, there were pulling songs 
he last syllable they | double chorus, each chorus differing 
stubborn | in words and melody from the ot 

erse until | These were in structure precisely the 

ue of the pull- | as the windlass songs, but it was very 


ed. This is the | form” to use them except for pulling put 





‘is evidently the river Shen 


ihn course of time some shanty 


] ] ] 
| mited mreceraphnical KNOW LeU’ 


idore 


prehending thatthe ‘*Shanat 


ver, but conceiving th 
required explanation, ch: 
chorus. Thus the modified song 
ill trace of the Shenandoah River, 
sumed the following form, in which 


cnown to the last weneration of sail 
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ent narrative 
sailor’: that, ney 
board of a wh 
do his duty,” 
way, where 
thirty.” Oby iously 
odel for sailors. 


SoLo 1 leqro. 


eo. @ 
-er. Ah, Rand 


In the following song not on] 
mysterious Randso mentioned, b 
hy he received 


ne, even the most} 


of fathomless meaning and of ver 
«fAt ] 
prorounad 


quent recurrence in sailor sones 

irned shanty-men always confessed | duced. 

. unable to ex lain The oldest 
} t 


t of them: 


Is l 
Perhaps Max Miiller could : 


some meaning to ‘* hilo,” but in that 


songs is rather the bx 


he would do more than any sailor ev 
did. It will not do to suggest that 
Cnorvs., 


to 6 |: Veally two words—“‘ high” and “low 
= 
22 so occurs in too many other songs as an : 


dead and gone. Jo me ive verb to leave us any room to doubt 





epration 


first Napoleon, 


] } 
Ni-ion-aday 


learned 
ord should be writ 


itis a ZO id theory, 


‘ll 


aa 
t 
eae 


oO 


gals, a ( ’ ’ Lay l that the 
} 


most pretentious, though 5 85 ges already given illu 


t meritorious, of 1 Ulass | the high ble achievements of man 
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} ae ee 
ened at t 
1y In Wille 


ced abo itt 


saved. tli 
Indians. 
command was in ean 
l the Sweet-wa 
‘e it was, too. 

‘y anxious, papa 
how mamma Was anxiotl 
lay rly came 

our tents, by the brook, 
ss L lu had a & 
ith Wendell, or I should h 


But mamma did not k 


ized Patty, and sent her 


. 1 “— 
»-dadid not come back I[¢ 


she came with a beautif 
and some birds, fron 
1d with his comp 
and the doll had been 
hn t > SONLS maker, and had saved a 
in the smok 
and were ** Yes: only wait, and I wil 


' = ’ 
boutre | ¢ abdpout 1 


njoy ‘We were ordered—that is, not 


‘vy is pic-| ma and Wendell and Patty and 
a clever French- | the command was ordered—to suppr 








i id acres ad to 


iad come to Prescot 


d myself as 
to the girl 


ind | found that | 
party poor | 
wilderness¢ ( 
rovernor Fren 
thines 
Governor @ 
troduction to the U1 } 
eomm inde d our foree 1 
} would know who w: 


‘ountry 


in t anon t proved that C 
General and | 


Colonel 
sad tale, that it w: 
had only the day before Oo} 
ion a furlough that he might s} 
‘ks with lis friends 
ror Vermilion, to set 
ay. 
1 a very few minutes Ven 
ired himself. Krom the { 
1 d with him, nor had 
change my opinion. He was f 
feet high, well- proportioned, \ 
dark eyes, hair straight and | 
17 


black, and long, so as to cover t 


RMILION TOLD 


re than a year of his jacket. 
Vermilion To my surprise, there was no p 
i upon Vermilion. He wore the bl 
nel fatigue jacket of the American 
with stripes of gilt braid, not us 
izona to look after | fatigue jacket, which showed li 
or rather some | sergeant. 
rants—which had been left I found that he was a regularly 
ie two H 
Stephen Cochran. Col- | had really had rank as a sergeant in ont 
who knows all about | or two expeditions, and so the officers h 


} } a ° . F oopt.ii . Ont ti 
ermance girls, by | ed man in a corps of guides or scouts. He 





ven miles more 
p canons, till we came t 
defended place for 


ts in the rock t 


others to retreat by, but a spact 


ig as Boston Common 


1 pretly stream rut 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE WORLD WAS YOUN 


TER WILLIE was up and 
morning i 


‘but 


ALL 


the next 
r anything a stroll thr 
empty, hitar 


Vyas a love ly 


silent thoroug 
Mornig : 
the tall 


deserted s 


ir on 
the 


south bring 


the sile 


Cle% 
nd 
from the 

ons of the 
the oceasional soft tol 
W: 


rning 


on 
seas 


it the 
} 
that 


for surely he hace 


iS 
the LACE 


} 
| 
oh in London to have 
even aff 

re card dso well-known a 
the South Mall, for example 
-other causes? Suppose that as 
lalone he did not see this actual 
around him at all; suppose that 


Was imagining these pavements 


night; the cars rattling by 


{ 


two ticures, ¢ lose Ly 


] 


under 


L mud; and 
together, arm in arm, one 


s¢ ~ 


i And suppose now that h 


se two look suddenly up to her 
earnest vaze a 


ion with a quick, 
revelation, confession, complete 
r of love—a look that ple leed her 
V ¢ For even the 
py of 


South Mall, in 
and ralh, 
s] 


1 ¢ 


darkness 
he rose red, shining i We 
e walked hither and thither to pass 
ie away, half dreaming of these r 
s that already seemed to be grow 
int, until he found himself 
ind winding thoroughfare 


where 


in the 
of St 
c's Street, more passers-by 
now becoming visible. Was 

Beautiful City that 
iad tried to persuade Kitty was like 
‘e? He looked at the place with a 
interest (comparing it with the Ful 


n Road 


Kitty, 


the part of the 


, and perhapsalso, as he thought 
with a trifle of compunetion 


tat all events it was picturesque enough 


hese masses of tall, narrow, variously 


houses in all sorts of architecture 


elr slate fronts, their red-brick 


eir plaster 


stone fronts, 


windows, and 


fronts, their 
flat 


windows, 
Vout. LXV.—No. 386.—19 


ir bow 


d road, the 
, the soft 
there the ¢ 


creen of t 
tres 


from ¢ 


sun 
olde a 


han 


world ha 
use 


ay phir s Shadow: 


c Ir. Gitford did 


of 
have even something 


ed car, all in due time. 


hed tl 


length he reaci 


he top of the hill that is k 


he } 


v Place : and assed ; 
] 
should not 


surro 
The 


there 


country. 


hay down 1}h 


a dishevelled heap of purple 


softened over 
vlimmer here an 
then Trom 
“aN e he hill oOpposit 
ally upward, the slate roo 
mila-~ 
the 


which holds the 


ing less and less dense, until 


and tall and square dark 


Anne's, 


erect 


red tower of St 
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he foot of it the little She turned instantl y—the 
its gray stones, and the | startled, her face grown sudde) 
' grass and butterecups to- | and then, after one second of 
ill getting higher, the | derment and joy, she threw } 
the sunlight catching | bing and erying into his arms 
a white gable among “Oh, it is you after all, W 
own loses itself in the | thought you were coming t 
there are lush meadows dotted | thought of it all the morning 
; there are tall hedges powder- | to come out and find no one 
i hawthorn blossom; there is a ‘** But how could you think J 
farm-house half hidden among the eims. | ing, my darling?” he eried 
And then, fit ally . the long, ly undu **Oh, I don’t know, I don't 
‘illiant in the sunny | she said, almost wildly; ‘tsomet 
spring-time, meets the tender | letter, think. See, J puton the d 
iorning sky, and we | liked, I made so sure—but, but 
isible from the | have come to me after all, W 
or even from Kitty Ro-) with that she kissed him, and k 
} 


s low ind us his hands, and kissed the sleeve « 


M ister W llie’s | 


’ 
as not a wide thoroughfare in that | the while. ‘‘Oh, don’t go awa 


art Was very full: for | half a dozen times, holding his 


‘ity—no, nor a little by-path in the | Willie! Don’t leave me again 


suburbs, nor a winding road leading i 


live without you—it is not livin 
through the fair green country beyond You won't go away again, W 
that he and Kitty had not made them-| you? We will live on nothing ra 


miliary with in their long peram The light that was shining in li 


And Shandon tower over | she regarded him! 

could he forget the pretty ‘* And they haven't altered yo 
1 when he had eas a bit, Willie—not one bit. M 

f the builders to| boy! Promise me you'll ney 


as odd ¢ 
is one side of it next them | never go away again, Willie!’ 
id the other three sides gray? ‘I “Well, you audacious creat 
be like Shandon steeple, Wil- | said, putting straight the pretty litt 


le of my love will | hat with its crimson feather. ‘ W 


rose-red si¢ 

always be turned to you; and other people | fiery ambition was it sent me away 
may think me gray if they like.” Per **Oh, but Pve found out my fau 
haps it was a trifle incoherent; but Kitty | haven't I eried enough about it t 
was nota literary person; and at all events | don’t want any more ambition ; 
he knew what she meant. you, Willie; and I'd work for yo 

The slow hands of Shandon clock were | were to work my fingers off.’ 
now invisibly drawing toward half past But at this moment a smart you 
ten; andso he thought he would go round | poral, having emerged from the ¢ 
the corner and await her there, where | barracks, came along the road whist 
their meeting could be observed by no | ‘‘Garryowen” and twirling hiss 
one. He paced up and down by this tall |eane. So Kitty had to dry her eyes ; 
gray cheerless stone wall; and he wished | look presentable; and she slipped 
the villain rooks would not make such a} hand into her lover’s arm, and they 
‘awing. But nevertheless the silence was | ceeded on their way—well known to 

tticient to let him hear the swinging of | of them. 

Then he listened, his heart like ‘‘That is a most praiseworthy sent 
to choke him, Then—he could not tell | ment, Kitty,” he said, in answer to 
how it happened—the world became just | proposal. ‘*I suppose you would sing 
filled with a wild delight; for here was | the streets; and I could enjoy myselt 
the identical soft gray dress, and the pretty | an ale-house with a long pipe—isn't 1 
little figure, and Kitty herself, who was | how it generally ends? But now 
passing him without looking up. But |Tve begun, ’m going on; and some d 
what was this? Was she erying? Was|or other Kitty won’t have to get vw 
) to hide her face from any | through in going home from a concert 
stranger | night—” 

‘* Kitty !—Kitty, what is the matter?” | ‘‘Oh, Willie, that is too cruel! Did 


she 
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la n 
t even Dit 
I've t a 


pounds “ 
} 


You see, ro 


rt, Kitty 


lf-mechanieal 


mind. 
st four 


KING Of WOrk 


many chances ol et 
directions And 
Miss Ro 


‘om 
‘Led SO ( 


me 
other 
to 


out the person 


inh 
say now, hk 
sus 


to 
any 


vou 
you ought 
know 


per 
think be 
| don't 


one 


have 


s like you,” said Miss Romayne 
* You're My 
you think everybody's like your 
Ca through your fine 
Everything you have told me 
it IT ean 
about that 


Inisheen; 


too simple 


see 


a] see it 


con 
he never thought 
intil he at 


he thought he could make 


rs rms 


Te 
saw you 
some 
mbination of 


, 1 

cll a unusual ce 
. 1 

of ail 


me with literary renlus 


ll 


kinds of out-of-door 


we re on the line of high 


llo, Kitty 


don't 


he said, coolly, 
il you re, I do 
he a of the magazine—] 


‘if vou 


It Vas 


s you 


| 


ind pay you now if vou like.” 
he 


Ss time they had got to t 


Lane—which may be a F: 
nough circumstances, 


nt 


in certain 
a matter of fact it 
a row 


iS has a ga 
vall on one side and of com 


place littl 
making their way round by the 


» cottages on the other—and 


1 
Dea 


KK 


barracks, by rugged little roads and 


if walls and stunted hedges, to 
‘ountry. 
continued Miss Romayne, 
the idea of that 
Gratitude, indeed! 
found any 
Choa place ? W here else 
e got any one who knows all about 
and 


magazine 
W here 


{i4 


he got 
you. 
ild » have one 


could he 


yunds, and horses, and salmon, 
ings like that, and who has the edu 
m, and ability, and humor of a de 
tful writer to make it all—all—all just 
chtful 2” 

But wait a minute, Kitty,” said he 
\re you so sure about all those nice 
igs? I know I can shoot snipe 

And you once brought down a wild 


said Kitty, demurely. ‘‘ Crippled 


What a stupid I was to | her 


he review I had 


ELLS. 


entirely 


ever alter 


‘But J] 


larke 


and I Want to 


, } ' 
hat evervboody adoesn t re 


isterp1er es as vou do 


} 


] { 
ve been awl 


fresh tal 


him in 


recognize 
d, not heeding 
How eould thev b 
You 


libraric Ss and 


»¢ 
t 


exper 
haven't 


ze yours ? 
inky 


up i 
ill vour life You hay 
» face real things of the 


t} and 


W ith the 


recogni 


t 


een brougiit n 


e been brought 


‘nS 
with the 


ip Tace t 
vorld sea, and the sky, 
winter, and all] 


told 
about 


t 


you 


and he 


that 
hat not talku 


living; th: 
earning your bread 


the dark nights, 


ibout Inisheen have me. 
That's 
living, or 
about what other people have said about 
What would Mr. Gifford 
n the ship came ashore at Ken 
Do you think he could have 


Head 
scrambled down the cliffs to he lp the fish 


Ss 


Writing 


by 
living. have 
done whe 


vane 


ermen 
Bu 


ofl 


t his business is to write, Kitty 
other 


not; it 1s to write about 


IS 


people’s writing she said, promptly. 


“Why, I'd 


hat description of that very thing 


him writ 


the 


like to. have seen 
struggles of the fishermen, and then the 
captain's wife refusing to be saved be 
cause her iild Would 
ere have been any need to cry if he had 
written it ¢ W ould they have got up a 
| if he had written it No. I 
think not. And I should like to see him 
try to throw a salmon line thirty-eight 
And do you think he could have 


cl was drowned 


1 
subser 


yards! 
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> ’ » lL 
Priest’s Rock 


not necessary t 
paper, Kitty,” said he, 
t's very kind of you 
‘uses; but I am afraid 
wrote a bad review 
prope rly said ho, W l] 
vn-hearted about it—”’ 
exe laimed, with a smile 
No, you can’t make me 
gy isn't in existence 
uur hair gray.” 


its you yours Kitts 


Vf 
il 
sav to that? But I was 


in my boots: for Ud rather 
of mine printed in the Ld 
made Lord-Lieuten 
Castle. And then | 
and then I thought 

must be out abo 
here; and that you 
your Sunday morning 
and then I said to myself, 


o see Kitty, whatever hap 


was Mr. Gifford that led 
hat, Willie, Pll forgive him; 
think him a stupid person 
know his own interests. 
e you would be at the 

You told me last 

to look out for the unex 
iething like that; and what 


xpect about or think about 
I haven't had on this dress 
since uu left: I thought I would keep it 
till you came back. Miss Patience said 
this morning, ‘Catherine, why are you 
taking out that gray dress again? and I] 
said, ‘Well, I can’t have all my things 
hh camphor ; I must take 
air them sometimes.’ And 
‘ame out and saw no one, | 
it was too bad. I don’t know 
was angry with you, 
London and the 
man 
‘Now, now, Kitty, none of that 
How can you be spiteful on such a morn 
ing See, here is a bit of hawthorn; let 
me pin it on for you, L thought the 
hawthorn would be out. The hedges 
over there look as if there was snow on 
them.’ 
By this time their arm-in-arm loiter- 
ings and meanderings had brought them 
within view of a spacious tract of coun 


try that lay fair in the warm and clear 


sunlight. The landscape, it 
somewhat marred by certain 
neys that rose in the valley 
mountains of refuse hard by 

black railway line twisting th 
here was no need for them to 
way unless they liked. Her 
sunny uplands were still m« 

starred with daisies, and he 
with the fresh scented May 
there were softly foliaged w ( 
tiry) 


tender green of the spring-time 
fair mansion on that distant h 

so white among the trees: had 
repose any attraction for yout 
and thoughts ? Was there any « 
resting in some such place, a 
the din of the world, after thy 
stress were over? Or rathe) 
such ambitions quite unthought of 
it not enough for them to hav 
beautiful morning, the sunlight 
warm meadows, » skies blue 
them: to have life, love, and vi 
pressure of the hand, a glance of 
eves, ¥ ¢ iftly snatche 
where 
deed t 
this fair morning that the Vv were 
ly startled by a peculiar silken 


noise in the air, and looking 
found that an equally startled 
just flown over their heads, and 
ready half-way across the meadow 

She stooped and picked a ge 
speed well from the bank, kissed it 
gave it to him. 

‘Tt is just the color of your eyes 
They keep ren 
me of you when I am out walking 


lie,” she said. 
oh! it is so lonely walking now! | 
to go over all the things you ever s 
me; it is my only company. I s 
myself, ‘Here we quarrelled’; and a 
‘Here we made it up’; and ‘ Ther 
stile he helped me over, and 
me when I jumped down’; and 

where the anemones used to ¢g 
he used to put in my hair.’ Then 
vo again; thinking of all the n 

names you used to call me; and not a 


man being to say a civil word to one 
thing but the cows staring at you, and t 
flowers all occupied with their own 
ness of drinking in the sunlight. An 
course every one else you meet is sur 
have a companion 

‘* Never mind, Kitty,” said he. ** Y 
have plenty of society in Dublin; you 
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the voung officers from the bar 
ting to get introduced to y 


ou 
Tne 


deed!” she said. a! 
f they had learned their « 
f there wasn't one part of it « 
But it 


ny 


t-about-lace Is \ 
bject cong 


You 


ragement, 


to 


see 


ot to Oo 
Wlil be 


for 1 


nO SUK 


it 
el and ne 
aS Well; and 


| oliday 
ts 


bouque 
Kil 


eho 


ioves, or music, or 
ol ir 


And they say the picture 


and just imagil 


the lights in the thea 


ite lovely ' 
} 


it will be 
lown: then the moonlight begins 
on Muckross Abbey, perhaps, 01 
ns it’s Innisfallen, and all the water 
sto be silver, and then the orchestra 
Ss a very slow accompanimi nt and 
[am going to begin very softly 
aes By Killarney’s lakes and f 
omewhere in the distance. 
wine it to 
nt Ido my best w 
v's native country that it is al 


Ah me! | 
)sing my praises in the Cork Chroi 
l an 


voice 1n tl 


ith 


4 1 
lt De a 


if 


there won't be anvl 


It will no longer be reserved Io) 
h singer to reveal to the Lrish peo 


NO 


n for 


e pathos of anything at all 


nly one she ever eared to si 
far away, not thinking of her, but 


‘fine dinners in his splendid rooms 


London.’ 
yurst out laughing. 
My splendid room in the Fulham 
id Kitty, is furnished with one tabl 
o chairs, and is otherwise about 
as a billiard ball. You 


splendor for six shillings a week 


t 
t 


don't get 


\h,”’ she said, shyly, ‘‘if you had only 
lo 


in Ireland, you might have had lox 
s cheaper than that.” 

W here ?” 

You 


vith her eyes cast down 
heart, and paid no 


he asked. 
might,” said she, very prettily, 
“you might 

‘lived in my 
However, not once during this long, de 
uus ramble along lanes, and by farm 
es, and through woods, did Miss Ro 
vne recur to that first eager heart-cry 
hers that he should give up his ambi 
us projects in London, and come back 
For although she could make 


to Ireland. 
very prettily, in a shy, tender, and 


techinge fashion, she was nevertheless 
a sensible young woman, and she per 


ceived that whether she liked Mr. Hilton 


BELLS. 


‘To-morro 


he r face f 


at tl 


t 
\ 


Vas al 


London liter: 


a 
rordin 


LO VOU YO DACK, 


Morning 


lo-morrow morning 


fe] “Vv 


ist 


al 


I 


ath 


nv and every offen 
»1 dor 


May draw 


for Lm sure 


f 


: : 
is | her face 


1¢ 


grande f 


Lic foruin 


hrough t 
] ve bes 


Kitty's 


considerate. 
most otf the j : printe¢ 
ter Of hers in Cork ¢ hronicle 


tit anony mously 
append d 


handwriting, 
letter. | 


B il she sen 
] ree 


; U 
\ Was 


only her initials. 
he and ] 
sensible enough thought sh 
would be pleased.” 

‘** But you don’t understand, Willie 
about poor old Patience, 


you 
You see, she takes a 


must tell 
though it is absurd. 
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affairs, and thinks ‘*Good-by, Kitty. Tell Miss 


od position for being an im-| that I know quite well whos 


not influenced by inter- | was that induced the America) 


n 
uu understand, Willie ment to give up Mason and Slidk 
ers to the new paper He went down to the Imyp r 
country, and to) something to eat. He was not 
ises them tressed about what was rong t 

| ve | he would see Kitty that aft 


should | that evening too, despite all t 


( 
hey do do diplomatists in Ireland or out 


s very | in about half an hour any littl 
let you | was dispelled by the following nm 
then she | ly seribbled in pencil, which wa 
is known, all | him by a shock-headed boy. 
fairs would fade 
*men would think she ‘My DEAREST,—I have molly 
mething from them, and} Miss Patience. She has said 
mymously Then you | come to supper at eight If you 
and discover her seeret, and | the front of St. Anne’s when 
tials to the letter.’ chureh comes out, LT will fo tor 
no harm in the letter, Kit- | walk with you; but let me leave 
on some particular | tience first: she would not lik 
vere the) nation in the street Shall you 
country that ke the | chureh? I will look out for vi 
editor likes be civil to her to-night. 
‘Your much obliged 
next day, I believe, ** CATHERINE THE INCOMPREHENS 
vo and say something 
plagued with corre So they had another long and d 


t lf 


) 
he took to hersel 


ful walk in the sunny afternoo1 
hinking of her, Kitty; | this time they remained nearer tl} 
more diabolical than a} visiting various spots that were ha 


} 


ends her life in torturing | by their own wonderful experienc 
inet ministers with con on one occasion standin Y mute to he 
‘to them—” distant chiming of Shandon bells 
sh! Many a pleasant} was most interested in listening 
ve to Miss Patience, young | smallest details about his life in Li 
to dinner. | but nothing that he eould urge could ¢ 
[ will man- | come her dislike—or jealousy, o1 
ays bungle these things; | ever it was—of Hilton Clarke. Th 
t your dinner, and be | the more unreasonable that she had 
at three, I will send you | spoken a word to him, and had on 
nehow as to how the wea-/| him once or twice in front of the 
where are you staying, Inishee RR Even about his appeara 
which to ordinary eyes seemed hands 
the Imperial.” and distinguished, nothing would » 
‘e, can’t ve say the Impayrial ?” re- | her. He looked finical. He looke: 
‘ated Miss Romayne. *‘' Very well, | percilious. He = stared impertin 
send a line to you} Wasn't his high-priest his tailor’ 
so forth. 
he asked. “I am ‘*But you shouldn't say that,” Mast 
1g to spend tiie afternoon with you, | Willie remonstrated. ‘* He neve 
hatever kind of weather there is.” | anything against you. No; he was « 
Go away now, you headstrong boy! | complimentary. He called you an epi 
You may have command over Don Fierna | choriambice trimeter acatalectic.” 
ind his pixies in that dreadful glen, but ‘Tl take that with a little water, please; 
ou don’t know how to manage a woman’s | it’s rather strong,” she said, saucily. 


temper. Good-by, Willie—oh, dear me, ‘*T wish you'd give over your concert 


how I shall hate the sermon!” room slang,” said he. 
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ne!’ she said. “Slang! and |] ! 
s that vou said, then ¢ Wasn't Times i no doul 
iv } iS pos | 7 ; 


or worse 


cde scription of a verse in Hoi ice proae 
at is just as musical and gra 
If, Kittv, when you | 
which 


cratitude 


vou.” 


iv from his arm. 


that 
1e steep 
with much cheerfulness 
the while 
companion on t 
tion, and the 
und 
t introdt 
ished 
it evening, no har 
sit turned out 
n, tall lady, w 


rp 


t two 
the table of the lit 
down the window 

bell for supper 

r Willie returned her ki 
ff him with liberal interest 
the little maid-servant had come i up to poli 
the cloth, and when she had placed kindest ¢ 
m the eold beef, and salad, and 

ind bottled stout, and when Miss own 1 
ne had, in honor of her guest, lit | absent; and Kitty 


nore candles and put them on the} piano; 
‘v-piece, then they all sat down to) way off 
pr 


nodest banquet, and Fitzgerald 
| to inform Miss Petience as to what 


eing thought in London concerning 


topics of Imperial interest. And he 
ied with profound attention to her} those that | had listened to when 
son these wide subjects; alt iouch l she were idling a\ a he glad hours 


e, she spoke with much caution, anc 


1 mystery, as though she were a 


t 
1} country lanes, or 
l 


frat igh Inisheen in t 


revealing secrets. She was anxious, 
e all, to know whether the public ap 
ved the line the Times was taking with 


rard to the government: and also what 
‘were not a 


sort of person the editor of the Times was y; 
‘The Bells of Shandon 


Master Willie replied that he had met one 
r two highly distinguished literary peo- | to them ?” 
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said he, ‘‘ and as I was the | for vet one other minut , and 
itor of the Cork Chronicle, hadn't [| smooth and tender voice that 


in the name of the Irish | Pe rhaps Kitty would rather not 
come back, then ? 

who first begat rake “Oh yes, oh yes,” the 
» old tunes se t] said, and she drew him 
aves ; h, | °° Never mind about the 
discovery, Master | To-morrow Wednesday 
DOUV sees how tit any dav, any ho r 

you take pains That's all I want! \ 
tain of is that | and other people seem to have « 


of Aberdo- | they want; and they are not 
a sentimental | grateful a should 1] 
¢ at all, but a splendid battle mareh really 
of the old Britons If this wasn't S inday But the last word took ‘ 
I wasn't afraid of fright- | saying; and even after she 
I could let vou heat the last kiss and the last blessiy 
The Bells of Aberdo she had watehed hi a disay pea 


task for you: write | the darkness of the night. she st 
sple ndid mareh—: by the little wate there, trving 
‘amp in it and thunder!” | dry her eves before going into 
vell, but whenever you | again, and wondering why fat 
eleome the hour,’ Kitty, said he, or ntly. | So cruel to some, while ot] 
*You remember you sung it in the boat happy. 
back to Inisheer 
Do Lremember ? 
ine leaapabea ipa CHAPTER VIII. 

[ signed my s 
ani ht?” IN LONDON AGAIN 
But she playe the air vertheless, AT length the fateful dav a 

very exquisitely ft] And sh issuing to the British pub! 
ived many more, wandering from on¢ irst number of the new macraz 


} 


‘erald was glad to be abl 


>the other, while he listened in silence | Fitz 


and dreamed over again the mornings, and | long breath of relief. During the 


i days, and the silent twilights they | two or three weeks his labors had 
spent so happily together. And well | indeed hard. He had been const 
new—for she also had a tender mem- | sort of intermediary between t 

however familiar these airs | gerial and the editorial departments, « 
might be to others, there was no eommon- | erybody wanting to hold him r 
placeness about them for him. She play- | for everything. 
ed one and then another, but it seemed as ‘Mr. Fitzgerald,” the distressed 1 
were all speaking of the sea, and | ager would say, bringing him the ] 


+ 
ito) 
LLOT 


of Inisheen, and of glad days gone by. | of an article written by the edit 
These two were together so close now, the | look here, if you please. ‘ The vile d 
world shut out and forgotten. Why | tions being continually invented a 
should there be any cruel gray dawn, and | plied to the public in the shape of « 
wide gray sea, and then a disappearance | vescing drinks.’ ” 
ito the frightful loneliness of London ? ‘* Well?” said Fitzgerald, on that 
But the parting had to come, neverthe- | ticular oceasion. * Why not? Wher 
less. out there by the little gate, under the | the harm 2?” 
Kitty waseryinga little bit. What|  ‘* We've fifteen different firms,” « 
use of hiscoming over for one day, | the manager, almost in despair, ** ad 
to have all the old sorrow to go | tising their effervescing drinks and 1 
rough again? And then he chid her | eral waters.” 


gently. Had it not been a long, happy, They must imagine sporting peop! 
idvllic day—something to look back upon, | be a thirsty race,” said Fitzgerald, la 
perhaps, for years? Was it not enough | ing. ‘‘ Very well, Pll get Mr. Clarke 
that even now, under the clear shining | take the phrase out, if it’s likely to hurt 
stars, he could hold her warm little hands | anybody.” 
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time, if 
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hie 


I no doubt Clarke 
it 
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Ss, 


OLCE remove 


Alba 


Ith 
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eSLIONS 


as 


ce some casual s 1go 
a Way as he could 

Fitzgerald,” Hilton 
said, promptly, In answer to these 


*TPm 


the interests o 


Vou 


see, 


roposals, not gong 
razine mM I 
9 department Thev ll 

pianos next, and write re) 


And what idiot could 


ided by a litt] We 


down to the microcephalous 


curtains 
e joke like that 
vrite 
ire vou going now 
um going to have some luncheon, I 
his chief, regarding him 
afford to that 
wise. Nothing sé 
time I 
it i 
up: nothing between eley 
rule. Oh, by-the 
Have you suffi 


said 


t } 
ippose you can ao 


But it 
ily destroys the figure in 


Is hot 


know how manv vears Ss now 


| gave it 
id eight 
in you help me ? 
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my 
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‘Wha 
ter Willi 
Very 
hie WMaVK 
hot 
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prec 
Vou 


ident 


Vou 
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orent 


he never ached a sharp satirical 


poor 


than advised 


stroke 
] ] 
lad, who w 


not to ce Stro 


and drinkin il despite 
the most lorid ( Fitzgerald's 
worldly 
fe 


ishing 


weatt uced to a sum of a 


W shillings, and as slowly dimin 


The 


two 


eCOost nearer 
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His father | 


Irish ) 


ut 


three than pounds 
more to 
bill d 
remade 
if not 


OEE past three weeks and 


written asking for two pounds 


meet thre 
thre 


to e 


money to al 


t Then 
had continued 


make up the 
he had 
Kit 
to live during th 
He gave 


f 
glass of 


t 1 on 


oro 


zeerald x ist 


ip his only luxury—tha 
The 
of walking he did was ineredibl 
had 10 tro 
would not take The 
Hilton Clarke had warned 


bis 


he 


more 


’ 1 
singe ale With his dinner 
amount 


and ihe 


for much hurryvin and 


an omnibus 
luncheon that 
cenerally consisted of a 


And 


him against 


with sometimes an : 


eult 
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And 


so h 


‘ft \> 
WV WNOAC 


and ti 


DUSeS ved 
chat wit 


on 


hay 
V sure thing 
on 


eould not so 


stock of 


JCaLO isly Vv 
fatally smaller and 
Qn the afternoon 
Household Ma 
Hilton Clar 
Karp, and Mr Scobe 


the 


sued, 


afternoon 
the 


named 


of the 
at the 1 


{ 


Was ho 
of having or 


Master W 


all in oe 


ones 


could iM judged 1 


mised to be 


SW 


successful 


not 


Ct) ild 
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And to go and 
that 


Walt 


( ild hot Ie 


ve Of 


Who had ereatly 


ple 
tion [ne 


] 1] 
ih appeal would 


vexed about his 


and Fitzor 


rald was 


ind did not lik 


pain tO any 


red 


e contentedly trud 
} 


printing-ohees were 


stead of taking 


CVV TAd 


on next to nothing, 


as hard his night 
ther than make an ap 

ise Hilton Clarke 
f inconsiderateness 
be 1) 


it 


pate 
forever That 


have Quixotic ; 


about Was that it 
smal] 
uarded shillings erew 
smal le ig 

of the day on which 
yazine was finally is 
Fitzgerald, Silas 


1] left London by one 


Ke, 


boats for Greenwich, to 


of the 


t mere ly the prospect 


nvitation last 


a substantial dinner 
“illie In eood spirits. 
So far 


as 


YI ye Spirits 


he new venture pro 


The quantity of 


1 1 
advertisements that had bee: 


le rl 


the fir 


remarkal 


liberally for 


last thing that had to be do 


went down to Charing Cros 


vord to the City Road 


hundred copies ‘y 


five 


} | 
letters Oh a wWhilte 


YroOUu 


ive if Was CONSPICUOUS On 1 


need 
Mr 


had Deel 


they passe d, and 


for it 


looked out Sool 


Lie whole scheme 


pooh poohed his manage. 


etfeet 


minders to the that thie 
willing 
t| 


lat the 
approximately 


were 


number 


alway S 
and 
even 
} ? + 


rahh LO vel 


ty bene k 


would not 


He w: 


ser 


capitalist 

qualibeations, 
ry 

Che rie sectl 


fall 


CeSS 


1] . 
eould not see Whiat 
: 1 +} | 
mInanual this would make 


the margin of 
arge \ 
| their tickets to Green 
Kitze had 
Thames before, and 


derful and a beautiful sig 


} 
moderate sale 


ne would be | 
erald hot been 
to him it 
hit 
afternoon shining warm on the 
shipping on the gray tower, « 
And then when the 
Greenwich and the hotel ther 


went 


ome stream. 


hie out on to the baleony of 


room, there was somet 


private 


beautiful 


\\ more than in t 


as 


streaming alone the wide rea¢ 
river. There was a touch of tl 


That ve ry wideness suger 


in it 
nearness of the sea And was no 
association 


He 


isheen, and that seemed sad ; 


the great bond of 


who were far away thoug 
for 
that 


fanciful name that Kitty had give 


would be no Fairy Frigate 


boat he and she used to @o out to. 
there would be no Fairy Frigat 
over the golden waters, with thi 

the oars shining in the sunlight 
dipped and rose again. Can not yo 
her a message, then, you wide 1 
waters, and you, great ships, floating 
with the dying day Alas! the d 
is too great: she is so far away s 

not hear; and there is one whose li 
so full of the thought of her, and 

with the sadness of being 1 
that he 


the festivities 


dened 
not muct 


to 


from has 


mind 


her, 


for which 
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A hand ts laid on his 


pounds that | 
re thinking of 
it LOOKS 
ie starts up from his rey a 
ke a Norwegian, he \ My 
with the wrreen hul 
r all, when they had sat 
‘vy elaborate feast prepared 
vhen their host was deseant W t Way it ked about in 
t 


its of 


one or ty I id } 1 your trend 
id ordered, the humor 
so far as he, that is, Fitz: 
erned, could not escape hi dav, but 
him that all the dinners he had I suppose vou 
r the past month were now be Mr. Gitfor 
1 him, when he eould make no } 
It looked ridiculous that 
id been living on ne t i \ | <tra ‘y merits 
d find himself able-—nay, con og 1 for himsel Oh, talk 
tosendaway dish after dish only veri vit ie added, t 
en tasted at all 
rrow, he said to himself, ** when woof Daphne’s Shadow 
e feeling myself very hollow about ‘itzgerald, with asudden fl ! 
| shall be saving, ‘What a hi had: but Hilton Clarke 
then, not to have had some : ¢ lis embarrassment 
t turbot! T Ine, NOW | 
ings a bottle I suppose Mx Th \ t CVIEW | 


bottle, probably: two shil The most porter 1 Veries 


vlass. I drink it: and I have} well-known this ; ie well-known 


| 
iat would have ke pt me in beer | under thin dise ‘ yvondertul 


K There is something wrong of contemporary and society in 
constitution of the human or-) land 
When vou can get plenty to eat Then have vou r » hook Do 
nk, you ought to be able to lay in vou think it is trumpery aid Fitzgerald 
e against future need What is the vagerly he Was so anxious to Justify 


iil this to me, if Lam to be hungry | self to himself 
to-morrow 2” “The book!” s | Iton 
| now, gentlemen,” said he of the | a sort of POOG- hat 4 SCOrn 
" ind bristly yellow wl »>Whiskers such a thing a book! T pence half 
lIdupa glass of wine between him ny worth of persifla the rest of 
light. and then put it on the ta-| pers in cheek; then thr in 
rain, ** IT did not ask vou to come to) sions to current | 1c and the Br 
vich to talk business; but I think | publie will take your mere names as ty] 
entitled to congratulate ourselves | of English character W hat Gifford will 
nnd—Ido, really. Isayit’sadeuced | do about our magazine it is impossible to 
ooking periodical we ve turned out ‘ He V think it trivial: he may re 
it a respectable looking, a gentle card it as e servant of Mammon 
sort of looking magazine I'm | he is not too well affected toward the 
ishamed of it Im not ashamed to} But one ean't say He may make 
e it lying in my drawing-room, and | covery about it; about the possibility 
en any one comes in I’m not ashamed | converting fox-hunters to the study 
ev take it up W hat I sav is. give a! higher things—who knows 7 And then 
d thing, and charge a good price 1} when he gets into a tempest of conviction 
k twelve shillings is too much for this | he rides the whirlwind He'd hang you 
impagne, as I tell ye; but I consider it’s | in a minute to prove to you the impolic: 
good a glass of wine as any I’ve got in | of capital punishment 
own cellar, and so I don’t grumble Well, human nature is but human 
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it is possible that Fitz ‘for he has done three-fouy 


fter that rejection of hisanxiously | work 


‘le, may not have been so quick I don't sav I wouldn't 
ld otherwise have been to resent | turn for my money,” sai 
nful taunts that Hilton Clarke | erand|y *T don't say that 

mally directed against the Liberal Igo into literature, it isn’tto n 


ind its editor But none of these I want to have my Name cor 

Master Willie’s secret cConseious- | a thorough good thing I do) 

t, if the two ways of regarding | go into my club and hear men s 
re offered him as alterna Scobell: he’s the proprietor ot 


ve hie ould rather have that of the | low Radieal print.” I say we sl] 


Liberal Review than that of the Weekly | up for our own country I do 


The most desperate thing in| better. If there’s a country 
d seemed to him to be hope less find better fighting men, and 
Your conviction might be wrong, | women—ay, and horses too 
| gave you something to! know where it is I think we 
And at twenty-three | well off You can get the best 
‘uture than the | thing in London, if you'll only 
price for it Look at Covent 
¢ went on pleasantly enough, | now; what is there vou ean't 
id cigars did not tend to di And then you get a lot of low 
‘ish that halo of success which alre ady ionists and Radicals trying to st 
seemed to surround the new magazine. | content, and setting class aga 
Indeed, so satisfied was Mr. Scobell with | and trying to put a lot of stuff 
the gentlemanly appearance of the peri heads of the farm laborers Wi 
odieal, and with his own relations to the is, let well alone I don’t see 
enterprise, that he broadly hinted his in- | country better governed I] don 
tention of sharing any great inerease of other country better off LEC) 
prosperity with these coadjutors of his State have brought us where wi 
‘Lam not a money-grubber,” said he, | 0m for Chureh and State; [want 
leaning back im his chair to watch the | their Liberty, Equality, and St 
smoke ascend “T don’t worship the | say we're precious well off.’ 
volden calf [ like to have plenty of You are, my dear Seobell 
money and | have ple nty of money ie not,” observed Hilton Clarke, pie 
‘LT wish some more of us could say as | ** However, vou need have no f 
much,” said Hilton Clarke; but the re- | Household Magazine adventuring o 
for Mr. Scobell | troubled waters. We will assume t 


was not really boasting of his wealth erything is for the best in this fay 


mark was an unfair one, 


[I was going to say,” continued the | and: and in the mean time we h 


capitalist, glancing at Clarke somewhat | think of getting to the railway stat 


reproachfully, ‘*that IT have plenty of Here Mr. Earp, who was a larg: 
noney because [am not an extravagant | bilious-looking man, and who had 
man [think when a man hasathorough | ly spoken all the evening, looked 
well-managed establishment in town, a) wateh, 
13] 
| 


good cook and a good cellar, a couple of ** There is one thing I would like 
hacks for the Park, a barouche for his wife, | tion.” he said. slow ly * Very soo 
ind then, don’t you know, a snug little | ple will be leaving town.” 
place in the country, where he can keep a ** Doubtless,” said Hilton Clark 
good glass of wine for his friends, and | he now particularly addressed 
give them a day through the turnips, or a ‘And you may be drawing attent 
mount if they are hunting men, don’t vou | it in an article—perhaps more than o 
know, Lsay he should be content, and not | the melanecholy-looking man conti 
want to win the Derby, or have the big ‘Well, that is possible.” 
vest deer forest in Seotland. I haven't ‘Well, Mr. Clarke,” said the othe 
gone into literature to make money, not [. | itatingly, ‘‘if it is all the same to 
What [sav is, if it is a big suecess, let them | would rather not have any such art 
share it who made it— It is, if I may say so, imprudent. A 
Then Fitzgerald should have three- | daily papers do it. They have a 
fourths,” said Hilton Clarke, with alaugh, | about London being empty; about 
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rtrait of Mr. Emer 
» of this number of the 

ing by W. B. Closson from the draw 
s umuel Row se, made several years ago 
Eliot Norton, of Cam 


An exquisite steel engraving was made 


which le 
Magazine 


is 


po son 


ece 


fessor Charles 


ie drawing by S. A. Schoff, and is for sale 


) A. Lowell and Co., Boston. Of the | 


he 


Chair 
spoken at length. It is undoubtedly the 
rait of Mr. Emerson which, taken 
ie, and beautifully 


sfactory to those who knew him best. 


merits of the engraving t Easy 


in his 


engraved, is the most 


‘REGULAR reader” writes from Alabama 
t is rather hard upon him to send an un- 
Magazine every month, and compel him t 
d a half-hour cutting every sheet. But 
if we send a cut Magazine to his neighbor, 
) binds it according to his taste, and who 


we 


* ? ~s 
Cnita’s 7 
RDINARILY Mr. Froude is not what one 
would call a genial writer; in fact, he is 
But in all 


( 


such only on rare occasions. his 


| 


| 
| 
} 


| t 


id lis memory, as} havea 
: 


a brave 


ley 
aen 


7) of the Magazine will be se1 


terary efforts, even when they are most pure- 


peculative, or most largely pervaded with 
his chronie tendency to doubt, he is in such 


dead earnest, is so provocative of thought, so | ture to call him dull or commonplace. 


RECORD 


stimo 

, Mr. H 
sing and interesting a 

New Hampshire, 

except 


. y 
INS dé 


“urna 


ves a 


SUPp! 


W 


Oman 


ly lost i come 


bie alhual aollars, 


threatenes and had 


lyzed arm. ut she « 


caicu Luly assig 
tood., tl 


lars of 


exceedingly interest 


But we « 


nent are 


ceeded, onufess that it 


neountered the foll 


‘ 
LIS 


the 


Wollman: 


story ol t Croll 


ind 
and pleasure 


new | 


i friend subscribes at tl 


If our Alabam: 
fice 


1LS Of 


, and will indicate his preference, a cul copy 
tto hit It he sub 

scribes at his bookseller’s, \ to him w . 

re But those 

he Magazine generally prefer the uncut form. 


ul. 


} 
t 


cure the same uit. 


iterartyy Lerard. 


llectu- 
d peremptory i 


keen in his analysis, so acute in his int 


al perceptions, so dogmatic an 1 


styie 1s 


his assertions and deductions, and his 
heat 


Hesis 


so studded with sparkling antit and in- 


- Seca are 
genious though oftentimes bewildering para- 


dox, that his sourest critic would scarcely ven- 


But if 
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n rare occasions only, arlvle’s every-day life, education, 
s History of E1 

skete] we geles to find the career 

, but 


and literary aspirations, 
for wl 
pre-e 
account of the inner workings of 
ich the current of his moral, 1 
tellectual ch: 
ute and atiectionate precision, 
le’s ow1 R 
aphy presents t 


. ’ 
is also and 


iracter 1s traced 


t from Carly 


biog 


lines than 


is drawn 
Mr. Fronde’s 

{ter appeared 1 
* coarseness and trucul 
e888, NAGHANIMITY 
il weakness; and 


falsificat 
lation of ¢ 


on of tact, | 


irgeable to the pangs 


is life-long foe dyspepsia. 
from his naturally dogged and in 
d and bitter vir 


whic 


t 


pel aistempere 
timates of men and things, 

he unveracié because 
that 


experienced the OTine 
his ** bad, 


US, 
veracity was character 
ver he 
tlicted on bad stomach’ 


digestion. In a prefatory note 


mounces that at no distant day tl 
n will follow of Mrs. Carlvyle’s lett 
a better history ot 
lon life of herself and her husband 
any other could write, and that 

ves to do it, he will add 
if Carly 


tant inter 


s assures us are 


le’s last years, whe 
urse With each other, 
HERETOFORE the memoirs and 


rt ¢ lev, somet 


imes not inaptly 
American Vandyck,” have been mostly ¢ 


with the details of the 


artistic side 


hey have made us acquainted with ] 


larriage), oO friends and tastes and methods as an artist. a) 


conspict 


ous among whom stand Irving), and 1e technical and other incidents that att 


has the production of the portraits and 


f his parents an th - he 


dimly shadowed 


ittered over ¢ 
note-books and his rece 


} journal a 
hlished iv the 
Informa 


whole suppl ment 
| person from Car- 

The 
tures oft ) lt y rusti life of the 


and re 


ally 
york abounds 
class in which ¢ born ired, 


and of the 
pove et. l) urti by 


strong Nn ection, strengthen- 
: a 


{ 
and mutui Ip, which bound the Cat 


acts ot se 


: *' 
nps ot steels 


neidents of 


and 


rical and figurative paintings to 
owes his reputation; but aside from t 
anecdotal recital of certain idiosyneras 
peculiarities, partly natural to his te1 
ment and partly growing out of his profes 
al environments, they dwell very light] 
and certainly do not satisfactorily inti 
us to him in, his every-day life, or rev 
natural and unstudied movements of his 1 
and affections as they were exhibited 
family. While it is 
our interest in the man is due to his e1 
in his art, ard that, therefore, promii 
should be given to his artistic career al 
ductions, yet this eminence naturally nu 
us the more solicitous to learn what ma 
of man he was in the ordinary round of 
and domestic life. Without passing wi 
servantly over his artistic career, but, on 
contrary, often pausing to give us interes! 
glimpses of the incidents and events that m 


undoubtedly tru 
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s’ by Professor Jebb, of tl 
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nced it, a 


upon 
teristics of his works, a mem 


granddaughter, Mrs. Mar 


and labori 


L assured his popular 


ity for 


is passed 


es OF tite 


on 
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be surmised of the celebrated 
ble sketch of whose 

terary labors, and plane e il 


hn literature has 


epared for the “ English Men of Letters 
he University of 


ow, that because he was merely ; t 


iV a grea 


al scholar, his life was therefore a color- 
e. Naturally of a resolute 


and combat- 


tic and Artistic Lif: 
With Notices of } 
Lord Ly 


fils Son, 
England. By his Gra 
Amory. 8vo, pp. 478. Boston: 
ana Co 
ey. ‘English Men of Letters Series.” By I 
M.A., LL.D., ete. 12mo, pp. 221. New 
and Brothers. 
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orator, 
e of Victor Hugo has 
as the life of any of 
Its vicissi- 


bee! 
ee] 


great, if not as dramatic or 
oh they 
h the eCQuanliaity 

highest 
into the de pths 
had 
passionate outeries 


Ost 


and not always 


may 


borne wit that is 


nseparable from = the dignity, they 
him 


never cast ot despair, 
lirst utter- 
of that 


reverberations 


Contrariwise, after he 


to 


given 


wrath 


ance 
echoed with aln sublime 


throughout the world, his wrongs invariably 


stimulated him to renewed and grander mani- 
f his 


the poet 


ions oO genius. Mr. Barbou follows 


festat 
the ste ps of 
the collector of anecdotal ana rather than i 
that of t ially 
his account of the incidents that attended the 


in the s 


closely, 


he biographer, and is spec full in 
preparation, publication, and reception of Hu 
It the 
highest form of biographical art, but what his 
memoir lacks in quality is measurably compen- 
sated for by 
and the feli 


mus details. 


is trne this is not 


o's Inasterpleces, 


the abundance, the minuteness, 
tous discursiveness of its hetero- 
The value of the volume as 


rene 
= 


a souvenir of the poet is enhanced by a num- 
fac 


numerous drawings 


ber of his own drawings, by similes of sev- 


eral of his letters, and by 
by eminent French artists, illustrative of pas- 
sages or characters in his works, and of places 
associated with the events of his life and times. 

The Origin of Nations? by Canon Rawlinson, 

an important contribution to apologetics. 
In no or 


deficiencies in the evidences for the credibility 


merely excusatory of defects 


sense 


of the earlier books of the Bible, it is a power- 


ful assertion of their truthfulness and accuracy, 


directed more especially to a refutation of the 


attacks that have been made upon them on his- | 


torieal grounds. ‘To this, under the head of 
gi «> the author has devoted 
the first part of his volume, and the nine 
elaborate it he examines the 


arly Civilizations,” 
in 
essays composing 


two principal lines of argument that have been 


employed by 


first, the historical certainty of a settled mon- | 


archy having existed in Egypt from at least 
5000 B.c., Which, if it were fact, would be in- 
compatible with the truth of the chronological 
numbers of the Pentateuel 
very existence of civilization in various 
parts of the world, from a period when, on the 


and second, the 


early 


assumption of the hypothesis that man was | 
originally an absolute savage, about a hundred | 


thousand years must have elapsed from the 
first beginnings of man to his development into 
his present civilized condition. Canon Raw- 
linson traverses these arguments, and discred- 
its the evidence upon which they are based. 


He addresses himself to show that the hypoth- | 


& The 
Civilizations, 
RAWLINSON, M.A 
Scribner's Sons 


Vationar 
Ethnic 
16m0, pp. 283. 


Origin of In Two Parts: On Early 


On Affinities, ete. By GEORGE 


statesman, | 


y some able scholars to establish, | 


New York: Charles | 


esis that the primitive condition of y 
one of pure savagery is a bare assum 
also that the condition of man’s ciyi} 
any period is no evidence of its antic 

it has sometimes retrograded, and w) 
ited as primitive is often of compara 
He further shows that the 
on which scholars rest the antiquity of 


cent date. 


tion, and consequently of man’s be C 
conflicting, and based on insufticis 
ing, or false premises, as, for instance 
lives of Egyptian monarchs, and 
of its monarchy which were undoubt 
temporaneous, have not only been 
beyond all probable or possible 
have been made to follow each ot} 
uously, thus giving a duration to « 
and reigns which has no foundation 
probability; and that, as a matter of { 
ilization, instead of having existed in 
early as B.C. 5000 or 7000, can nowhere 

to adate anterior to B.c, In esta 
these points the author recites and re 
results arrived at by the most emine 
ars, With reference severally to the a 
of civilization in Egypt, Phoenicia, Ba 
Assyria, Media, Persia, and India, and s 
the general, and in 


2500, 


most cases 


ren 


agreement (except in a single instane: 


accepted results of modern chronology 
conclusion that the past history of « 
man is limited to a date less than 44 
before the Christian era, and their ad 
harmony with the Biblical numbers 

the Septuagint. The second part of the t 
tise is directed to the accordance of the « 
nology of Genesis with the latest results 
Afte1 

ful and learned survey of the ground, 
critical examination of all the points iny 
Canon Rawlinson unhesitatingly asserts t 
in no respect is there any contradictio 
tween the teaching of modern ethnogray 
science and the venerable record contain 
the Book of Genesis; but that, on the contra 
the record, rightly interpreted, complete 
monizes with the science, and not only so 
even anticipates many of the most curious 
remarkable of the discoveries which ethu 
bas made in comparatively recent times. 
thorough harmony which exists between et 


nologi 


modern ethnographical science. 


sal science and this unique reco! i) 
conceives to be a strong argument for the tru 
of both. 


Ir can not be urged against General Badeau’s 
Military History of General Grant,’ as it is oftei 
and justly urged against biographical writ 
ings, that its author is not fully in sympat! 
with the subject of his memoir, or that his at 
titude is that ofa judge and critic rather that 
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By ApAam BabEAu, Brevet Briga 
.A., late Military Secretary to t 

. In Three Volumes, 8vo, pp. 683, 591, 
New York: D. Appleton and Co, 


6 Military History of Ulysses 8. Grant 
1861, to April, 1865. 
dier-General U.S 
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} and 733. 
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iative admirer. Gel 
is 
unqualified, extending alike 


nd ye rsonal character of t 


nd while 


is only 
ilves in extravagal 
o fulsome adulation, ) 
{ten ] roduced by his utter silence 
defects in character an 
imon to human kind. 


ilence in this respect 
record, the 


uts the 


character 


S 


anomaly of a mat 


stal whose prescient 


Ke, ew 


isnevel 
se judgment was infallible, and 


ithout those small defects, short 
d errors of temperament, judgment 
llustrious 


t, from which the most i 
in every age have not been wholly 
his studied silence more 
from the fact that Genera AY 
tic of the defects and short-co 
it soldiers ( always exce pting She1 


Sheridan) who commanded undet 


mes with 
of 


were at 


wift to point ont, someti 


minuteness and acerbity, such 


neies as in his judginent 
oO temperament or 1dtosynerasy, to 
and 


to other less excusable causes; 


natural traits profession 
s, or 
tspoken in his criticism and condemna 

ir alleged blunders, mistakes, or in 

As, however, the work is not strict 
aphy, but is a record of the military 
General Grant during the 
, and ‘of his mi 


rations, first in a subordinate depart 


war of the 
itary plans, methods, 
ind afterward when, as General-in-chief, 
pired and controlled the 

urmies, and concentrated them upon a 
object with inflexible of pm 
he reticence and indisereet criticisms to 


movements of 
tenacity 


allusion has been made do not ser 


Lous 
No 


titions aids were needed to place the 


ct the intrinsie value of the memoir. 


ivy genius and sterling soldierly virtues 
neral Grant in their true light, or to 
s to recognize the simplicity, the modesty, 
lf-control, the fertility of resources, the 
consideration for others, the deference 
civil authority, the temperate exercise 

ie great powers that were intrusted to him, 
equanimity that neither disappointments, 
r reverses, nor victories could disturb, the 
onquerable will, the buoyant energy, and 
the solid judgment that characterized General 


as 


Grant during the whole of his military career. 
Sufficient for all this, and sufficient also for an 
dequate conception of the vast machinery 
t was employed and the vast 
ere at stake, and for an intelligent compre- 
nsion of the scope, details, and consequences 

of the battles and campaigns in which General 
Grant participated, and of the great move- 
ments and combinations that he directed, are 


issues that 
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partial 


sorbed 


Mac 


COUS 
t 


iceful ti 


> } ] 
a 
Or Which 


} 


those who have had son 
the 
economy, 


of their 


some prac tice 


In rudimentary 


some training 
attent 

OSE and order- 
acquaintance with 


ot oft 


1 reach of most 1 


ly reasoning, and some 
+] 
eibner, 
of 

lncation: D 
the 


vanced 


mathematical formulas more 


however, than is v il len 
fair intelligence and average e 
Mac 


e stand-point 


portunities. Professor leod 


subject from t of 


school of European economists k 
“Th 
triflin 
Greek writers as perfected by Condill 


nown as the 


ird School of Economists,” who adopt, with 


ry eEXCé ptions, the s\ stem oft the 


preference to the theories of Quesn 


French Physiocrates, and of Adam Smith, Mil 
] 


Say, Ricardo, and others, who le 


against the Physioerates, and 


ond school of modern econ 


he clear, full, unvarnished, and generally im- | 
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nd 
prope 
t kinds 


fora 


right 
lange 


extent 


8s of exc 


a 
1 thin 
ssor Mack 


] 
DOOKS, 


8s, comprising an outline of 
in modern times, 

ters of the mean- 

> word wealth, an ac- 
onomical ideas in modern 
ll he first school 
the Physiocrates—of 


he Physiocrates, and the 


» second and third schools | 


ith statements of the princi- 
and an exposition of the errors 
neies of the first and second 
second book is devoted to a 


] 
i 


the fundamenta conceptions of 


pure economics, and of the general law govern- 


ing the relations of economic au 
tertained by the author and his 


a elaborate scientitie discuss 


nN 

Which govern the relations of 
quantities, including expositl 

the principles and mechanism 

“commerce in all its variet 

: ] origin, source, or 

coinage, and of 

it how created, « 

ind extinguished—and the pr 

tion of its actual mechanism it 


Notice has been necessaril 


now of several volumes of vrea 


fulness in the various departr 
Which have been added from 

yexcellent “ International 8 

a treatise on IJllusions.® 

sa wide survey of the 
bracing in the view not o1 
illusions of sense that are u 
in works on physiological optics, ete., 
those other psy hical errors famil 
as illusions, dreams, hallucinati 
like, which resemble the forme1 
of their origin and their structure. 
describes and classifies all aekno 
rors, and explains them by illustr 
from their psychical and phy 
His classification embraces: 
Perception, including passive ill 
which are determined either 1y\ 
or by the environments, act 
these which are due to volunt 
tary perceptions, and dreams: 
lntrospe ection, o1 those errors whicl 
by mistaking the quality or de 

g, or the structure of a comp! 
or by confusing what is 
he mind with some infere 
(3) Illusions of Memory; 

sions of Belief. Each of these ¢] 
fined and carefully described, its se 
or conditions are exhaustively 
ts mode of operation illustrate 
ples Suicide? is the subject of a cul 
profoundly interesting inquiry prosecuted 
Dr. Morselli, of the Royal University of ‘I 
the results of which he is now giving 
publie as the fruit of his long-continu 
vestigations. His treatise resolves itse 
two principal heads or divisions, the 


ical and the synthetic. Under the for 


he considers the various influences which : 


on suicide, namely, the cosmico-natural i 


ences, such as climate, tellurie conditions, t 


months and seasons, meteorological and | 


changes, ete.; ethnological intluences, or t] 


arising from race, stocks, nationality, aud ¢ 


toms; social influences, due to civilizat 


8 usions. A Physiological Study. By JAmes SULL‘ 


12mo, pp. 872. New York: D. Appleton and Co 

Suir An Essay on Comparative Moral St 
tics. By Henry Morseiut, M.D. 12mo, pp. 3388 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 


itis 


New 
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ind creeds, culture and edueation, 
lation, urban and rural life, ; 
omie, political, and psycholog 


dual biological in 


e inthuet 
es where 


of suicide, in w 


Inference from fac 


a ron 
ve class w 
: pursuits, but 
ation to ¢o1 
rs ! nt Y t 
Ss when presented in an unt 
Keeping the line between 
jectural and dist 


AS possi 


h 


eSSays 
ue tivity upon t] 

>and dimensions of the sun, w 
of the methods and apparatus 
surface of the sun, a dese 
OS( ope, and asketch ot the dise 
ar spectrum and its results: 
sphere and the prominences, 
lena of the corona; and on the 
reat, concluding with a summar‘ 
i discussion of the constitution « 


Searcely less interesting than 


ft volume just noticed is a popular 
of the present condition of our ki 
of voleanoes, by Professor Judd, of 
School of Mines, London. J | 
Is Volcanoes : What ¢ eu lre and 
ey Teach," and the plan of exposition 
by Professor Judd has hee n to contne 
to the examination of such selected 
3 of voleanoes as could be shown to be 
ypical of all the various classes which 
on the earth, and from the study of these 
those general laws which govern 
\ action. This has not prevented him, 
vever, from giving accounts of those inves 
Su By C. A. Youne, Ph.D., LL.D. With Nu 
is Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 321. New York; 
ton and Co 
noes ; What they Are and What they T, 
* JoHN W. Jupp, F.R.S. Wit 
“m0, pp. 881. New York: D. Ap 
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|} and aeceptable to travellers. In 


| with this idea, the work 


IS how re 
comparatively 
gant form, 
tation and 


Inexpensive thou 


and in seasonable tim 


use by those who ars 
It has hes 
With several new maps and a ger 
the giving the feCOLT 
White Mountains, the routes 


may be most conveniently 


plans for the summer 


dix, latter 


parts of the country, direction 
of locations, hints for the g 
lers re lating to outht, excursio 


erary for a walking tour, and ; 


king 1 


ence index, by means of all 


converted into a useful wor 


Cditars Dstoriral Werard, 


POLITICAL. 

ord is closed on the 22d of May. 
present Congress h 
. During the tive 
» to May 11, 6359 bills were 
House 

came la Vs. 
troduced, 207 


bes 


is been a very 
months of the ses 


sion 1 


he 


} introduced 
in t Sel of them passed, and 


101 iy 
ite LOLS bills were i 


In the Set 

of which passed, and of these 
Line la VS. 

ing were »most Important me \- 

during mont! 

ment Bill,Senate, April 25; Tariff Com 

Bill, House, May 6, Senate, May 9; bill 

ng an Executive Department of Agricul 

, House, May 10; bill 


th: Mississippi 


| providing for an in- 

May 12; 

bill providing that any person being originally 
* the United 

natura as a subject of Great Britain, may 

publicly lare 


Pailz 


ite appellate court, Senate, 


States, who has been 
his renunciation of such natu- 
nd resume his character and privi- 
itizen of the United States, by sign 
nstrument to that effect, House, May 
e per Cent. Land Bill, Senate, M vy 19; 
Bank Charter Extension Bill, House, May 19. 
Diplomatic appointments were made as fol- 
lows: Alphonso Taft, Minister to Russia; Nich- 
olas Fish, Ministerto Belgium; John M. Francis, 
Ch irg¢ d’Aftaires to Bel Adam Badeau, 
Consul-General, Havana. 
The Ly 


was 


Lum 5 


nch-Chalmers contested election case 
ed in favor of Mr. Lynch by the 
House April 29. 


President Arthur signed the anti-Chinese | 


(ten years) bill May &. 
On May 4 President Arthur remitted that 


part of General Fitz-John Porter’s sentence 


Beaver for Governor, and W. T. D 


Lieutenant - Governor; Pennsylva 
backers, Harrisburg, May 18, Thomas 
strong for Governor, and T. Y. Po 
Lienutenant-Governor. 

The Apache Indians in Arizona 
war-path, and massacred 


settlers. 


many of 
The military tinally quel 
break, and restored peace. 

Karl Cowper resigned, as Lord-Li 
Ireland, April 28, and Earl Spencer 
pointed in his place. On May 2 M 
Forster resigned as Chief Secretary 
by Lord Frederick C. Cay 
Four days afterward Lord Cavend 
Burke, Under-Secret 
assassinated Phenix Park, Dub 
May 19 a bill for the repression of ¢1 
Ireland passed its second reading in th 
of Commons by a vote of 385 to 45. 

The marriage of Prince Leopold to 
Helena of Waldeck took place at St. 
Chapel, in Windsor, April 27. 

The French captured the city of Ha-N 
Southeastern Asia, May 2, after two 
bombardment. 

The Spanish Chamber of 


> 
, 


sneceed ad 


Thomas Henry 
in 


Vl 
it 


Deputies, Ay 
approved the Franco-Spanish commer 
treaty. 

Political massacres were recommenced 
Mandalay. King Theebaw put 
inferior wife, two half-sisters, the Chance] 
of the Exchequer, and fifty of their relat 

The Ecclesiastical Bill passed the Upper 


to death 


| House of the Prussian Diet May 2. 


which made him ineligible to hold office under | 


the government. 


state ¢ 


follows: 


met and nominated as 
Oregon Republican, Portland, April 
21, F. B. Moody for Governor; Tennessee Re- 
publican, Nashville, April 27, Alvin Hawkins 
for (renominated) ; Pennsylvania 
Republican, Harrisburg, General James A. 


onventions 


Governor 


| 


The Russian Senate, May 8, declared the 

decree banishing Jewish apothecaries illegal. 
DISASTERS, 

May 2.—Seven men killed by an explosion 
in a colliery near Leeds, England. 

May 5.—Dispatch from Engineer Melville, 
at the Lena delta, March 24, announcing the 
discovery of the dead bodies of Lientenant De 
Long, of the Jeannette, and ten of his party. 
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Fire - damp 
Fifty-six men 


explosion, Bochum, 
killed. 
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Fifty Turkish soldiers drowned 
drowned 
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Twelve persons 


of a sail-boat in Lake alumet, 


Reports that 120 persons wer 
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nt 


wounded in a rece cyclone ; 


Indian Territory. 


l Square, ¢ 
Meeting hi 
il inquired of the 
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tin 
professor why 


SO. nh Some ( 


to se¢ t come said 


cian, “but th mis 
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e's Life of Carlyle, recently publisl 
~ Lib 


his se 


‘ranklin Square ry,” is t] 
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Mm. 


of Edward Irvii 
before he 


mg any ide of 


l 
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Irving 
hard master. 


in store for hi 
He 
tly and unmercifu 


of being very 


a 
ie boys trequet 


t 


old in illustration: 
of a character, whose 


opposite Irvi 4 


( ngs 


iV, 


rectly 

fearful 
hand, to the door, and to 

what he did there, repli 

killin’ the lad, and cam ove? 

needin’ help.” 

the contrary, never 


iOlar. 


ine 


} 
LO 


how one 


a 


axe in 
query 1e ed, 
were t 


] } 
if i 


on 


} 
I 


1\ l 
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